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the great statesmen of the mid-Victorian age. 

He entered the House of Commons in 1874 as 
a supporter of Disraeli. He attended the Berlin Congress 
of 1878 with his uncle, Lord Salisbury, and as a member 
of the famous Fourth Party he played the gadfly in his 
own elegant way to the Parliamentary giants of the 
80s. He was in the Cabinet in 1886, Leader of the 
House of Commons in 1891, and Prime Minister from 
1902 to 1905. A generation that has known him in his 
mellower days, as a national rather than a party man, 
will hardly realise the animosities that Arthur Balfour 
formerly roused, and the fury of the storms that beat 
upon him. As Chief Secretary for Ireland he was a 
master of coercion, and earned the title of “ bloody, 
brutal Balfour.” Later, his education policy enraged 
the Liberals and Nonconformists, and his Laodicean 
attitude in the Tariff Reform controversy was the despair 
of all the hot-gospellers on his own side. His relations 
with Joseph Chamberlain (with whom temperamentally 
he was utterly at odds) were always difficult, even when 
there was cordiality on the surface. Mr. Balfour's 
leadership of the Conservative Party has some singular 
points of resemblance to Mr. Baldwin’s. 

* * * 


In his reincarnation—as the holder of high offices 
during and after the war, and as the representative of 
Great Britain at international conferences—Lord Balfour 
won the respect of all parties in the State. He never had 
any axe of his own to grind, and the glamour of his 
personality impressed itself on people so far apart as 
English Tories and American radicals. He was himself 
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an aristocrat t of the old ete, w “ith ¢ a : genliee nuit 
of aloofness, subtle and quick in thought, hesitating in 
judgment, a hater of vulgar enthusiasm, half dilettante, 
half savant. As a sceptical philosopher he ranks high. 
As a politician, for all his skill and his experience, history 
will not put him amongst the greatest. Politics was a 
game which he enjoyed and played very cleverly, and at 
which, despite an appearance of slackness, he worked 
hard and with a strong sense of public duty. But he 
had no great cause at heart; he was distrustful of 
popular reforms; he was a restraining, and even a 
damping, force. No outstanding achievement belongs 
to him, though fortune assigned him a leading part in 
two notable affairs of our time—the establishment of 
Zionism in Palestine and the Washington Conference of 
1921-22. Yet after his own fashion he was a big man. 
He gave his party a distinction which his successors have 
not been able to give it, and he served his country 
faithfully. 
* * * 

It seems, as we write, that only a miracle can now 
prevent the collapse of the Naval Conference. All 
efforts to get France and Italy to come to terms have 
so far failed. To a dispassionate observer the position 
is ridiculous. The Italians are stubborn for parity; 
the French are equally stubborn against it. France 
will not reduce her figures, unless Italy drops the 
claim to build ton for ton against her. Italy apparently 
has not the least intention of building ton for ton 
against France; she only wants the paper right. 
France’s 724,000-ton fleet also is only a paper fleet. 
Whether it will ever get afloat is doubtful; but it will 
remain on paper—a bogey to the world—so long as 
Italy talks of parity. Mr. MacDonald has worked like 
a galley-slave to find a way out of this imbroglio, and 
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it is deplorable that, instead of the thanks that are 
his due, he should have got ill-natured abuse in a 
number of the newspapers of Paris and Rome. M. Briand 
has now gone home, to confer with M. Tardieu. They 
may work the miracle. But they are more likely to return 
to London to end our hope of a Five-Power Agreement. 
That should not, however, prevent a Three-Power Agree- 
ment. The United States and Japan still do not see eye 
to eye over their ratio; but we believe their differences 
can be settled. If they are not, the world will be not 
merely disappointed but disgusted. 


* * 


The recrudescence of bomb outrages in Jugoslav 
territory by the Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation 
has imposed a new strain on Jugoslav-Bulgarian rela- 
tions. Of late there has been a considerable improve- 
ment and, doubtless, these new excesses are designed 
to check its progress. On this occasion the Powers have 
acted with commendable promptitude. In Belgrade the 
British, French and Italian ministers have impressed 
upon the Bulgarian Government the immediate necessity 
of dealing severely with the Macedonian revolutionaries. 
The position of the Bulgarian Government is not easy, 
and it may be questioned whether it has the strength 
to impose its will on the turbulent Macedonians, whose 
stronghold is in the wild, mountainous country of 
South-West Bulgaria. M. Liaptcheff, however, has 
already given proof of his intention to deal firmly with 
this trouble. He has suppressed those newspapers which 
are known to have relations with the Macedonians.* He 
has proscribed ‘‘ Freedom or Death,”’ the secret organ of 
the revolutionaries, and he has announced in Parliament 
his determination to take all measures to disband their 
subversive organisations. Provided that the Jugoslav 
Government will show the necessary restraint, there is 
some prospect of M. Liaptcheff succeeding in his 
difficult task. For many months the Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organisation has been torn by internal 
dissensions, and its excesses—not only against Jugoslavs, 
but against its own members—have deprived it among 
both Bulgarians and foreigners of much of the sympathy 
which it formerly enjoyed. 

* * * 


Austria, which has benefited much from the prudent 
and, on the whole, moderate Chancellorship of Herr 
Schober, is faced with a new crisis. For a long time the 
Right wing of the Christian Socialist Party has been 
planning to curb the strength of the Social Democratic 
Party through its financial organisation, and its plans 
have now taken shape in the so-called Anti-terror Bill 
which is being discussed in Committee. The Anti-terror 
Bill aims at the restriction of the present powers of the 
Trade Unions. Under its provisions the rights of the 
non-Unionist will be equal with those of the Unionist 
in all places of employment. The present practice of 
deducting Trade Union levies from the workers’ wages 
will be abolished, and all interference with, or acts of 
terror against, non-Unionists seeking work will be 
punished by imprisonment or fine. As might be 
expected, these proposals have met with whole-hearted 
opposition from the Social Democrats, and hitherto all 
efforts to arrive at a compromise have failed. The 
situation is a difficult one. The Austrian Trade Unions 
are organised on party lines, and, although those of the 
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Social Democrats are much the strongest, the Christian 
Socialists have also their own Unions. It is the Christian 
Socialists who are most insistent on these reforms, and, 
as they have the political power and possibly also the 
physical power, they are not likely to abandon their 
project. In this controversy there are all the elements 
of an acute internal crisis. The chief hope of a solution 
lies in the attitude of the employers, who, while desirous 
of curbing what they call Trade Union terrorisation, by 
no means wish to see the Unions destroyed, and in the 
moderation of Herr Schober, who has proved himself 
a master of negotiation and compromise. So long as he 
remains Chancellor, there is little likelihood of serious 
complications. 
* * * 

The colliery owners have been engaged this week in 
demonstrations and counter-demonstrations on _ the 
subject of the Coal Mines Bill. They are sharply 
divided among themselves. Within the area covered 
by the Five Counties Scheme, though the opposition 
owners are very vocal, there seems to be a large pre- 
ponderance of opinion in the Bill’s favour. In the 
great exporting districts, on the other hand, the owners 
are for the most part strongly against it. This is partly 
because most of the coalfields will be called upon to 
reduce the working shift by half an hour when the Bill 
becomes law, whereas within the Five Counties the 
seven-and-a-half-hour shift is already general. But this 
is not the sole explanation. The leading owners in 
Yorkshire and the Midlands do believe in_ better 
marketing as a large part of the solution of their troubles, 
whereas the producers of export coal still put their faith 
in competitive price-cutting as a means of holding their 
foreign markets. Of late, the exchanges between the 
rival groups of owners have become distinctly 
acrimonious, especially on the part of the dissenting 
minority in the Five Counties area. There are rumours 
of a renewed attempt by the Mining Association to get 
the miners to agree to a limitation of hours by the fort- 
night instead of the day, so as to permit of a larger 
working shift on less separate days. The Miners’ 
Federation is said to be willing to consider this, if it is 
given a definite guarantee against wage-reductions in 
return. But there seem still to have been no formal 


negotiations, and it is by no means clear how the 
matter stands. 
* * * 


The Liberal Party has given its reluctance to embarrass 
the Government at the Naval Conference as its reason 
for not pressing any vital amendment on the Committee 
stage of the Bill. This reluctance is no doubt genuine 
enough; but it may also be surmised that the party 
has found in it a convenient way of achieving the 
appearance of unity. The particular amendment which 
the decision mainly affects proposed the deletion from 
the Bill of the power to fix minimum prices, and stood 
in the names of two Conservative and two Liberal 
Members. The latter have now withdrawn their names 
in accordance with the party decision, and the Conser- 
vative opponents have been left to go forward alone, 
thus assuring the Government’s safety. The Liberals 
have, indeed, reserved their freedom of action on the 
report stage and on third reading; but we do not 
suppose they will do anything likely to endanger the 
passing of the measure. The deletion of the proposed 


tonnage levy left the main structure of the Bill intact, 
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whereas the removal of the power to fix minimum 
prices would, as the Government pointed out, have been 
clearly fatal to it. It now seems safe to prophesy that 
the Bill will become law, and that danger to the 
Government’s existence is thus definitely postponed 
until after the Budget. Indeed, unless Mr. Greenwood’s 
Slum Clearance Bill turns out to be unexpectedly 
controversial, or the affairs of the Post Office develop 
into a major crisis, Mr. MacDonald’s next serious 
trouble is likely to be the Trade Union Bill; for we do 
not anticipate any Parliamentary crisis over the Budget, 
which is certain to divide the two Oppositions. 


* * % 


The Colonial Office has made a conditional offer to 
come to the help of the sugar-producers in the West 
Indies, British Guiana, and Mauritius. The object of 
the offer is to ensure the availability of bank advances 
for the cultivation of the next crop, and it takes the 
form of a guarantee, subject to similar action by the 
Colonial Governments, of half of any loss, up to a specified 
maximum, that may be incurred in consequence of the 
advances in question. This guarantee will not, of course, 
do anything to turn loss into profit for the actual 
grower: it is only a question of making the necessary 
resources available for those who are prepared to take 
the risk of cultivation. It is, however, to be presumed 
that, if the Government are prepared to give this help, 
they do not mean to take any other action likely to 
embarrass the growers—in other words, that the existing 
preferences for Empire sugar will be retained for the 
present. How far the concession will go towards 
meeting the case of the West Indian islands we do not 
profess to know; but it can hardly be a final solution 
of the problem. Presumably, the entire sugar question, 
including the future of the beet-sugar subsidy in this 
country, will come up for consideration in connection 
with Lord Olivier’s report on the West Indies. Mean- 
while, the Colonial Office has done what it could in the 
emergency. 

* * . 

The unfortunate effects of the delay of the School 
Attendance Bill were clearly illustrated at the special 
general meeting of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees last week-end. The Executive Committee had 
placed on the agenda a resolution calling for the 
immediate passage of the Bill. This led to a series of 
amendments; and finally a proposal to defer the 
operation of the higher leaving age until 1932 was 
carried by a fairly large majority. It seems now to be 
clear that there is no hope of the Bill becoming law 
before the summer; and in these circumstances it is 
hardly surprising either that the forces of opposition 
are consolidating themselves, or that even those who 
favour the Bill are becoming doubtful of the likelihood 
of the school age being actually raised for the whole 
country next year. That, of course, need not deter 
any local education authority which is prepared to 
take action from doing so; for there is full power under 
the existing Act to raise the age in any locality separately. 
Probably a number of authorities will avail themselves 
of this power even if the Bill is delayed; but the less 
progressive are likely to refuse even to prepare for the 
hew situation until the measure has actually become 
law. The whole business is most unfortunate; and, 
even if the actual date of raising the age has to be 
put off for a year, it is still a matter of urgency to get 
the Bill through at the earliest possible moment. 


* . 7 
The new Daily Herald, which made its appearance on 


Monday, is far more completely a general newspaper 
than its predecessor was ever able to be. Some of its 


old regular readers, especially among those who sub- 
scribed for another daily paper as well, may regret 
this; for limitations of space are not without their 
compensating advantages, and the old Herald, small 
and easy to handle, had a special attraction of its own. 
The change, however, should result in a large increase 
of circulation; for under the new conditions the Herald 
will be able to make a far wider appeal to readers who 
cannot afford two dailies. The addition of an insurance 
scheme—that curse of the modern newspaper world— 
is also certain to help circulation. As for the contents 
of the enlarged paper, we are bound to say that the 
Herald now looks very like other successful dailies. It 
has most of the familiar features—even a series of 
articles on the “‘ dope” traffic and an Edgar Wallace 
serial. Comment, of course, is made from a different 
point of view, on the City page as well as elsewhere, and 
there is more “‘ Labour” news and, so fa-, less “‘ stunt- 
making ”’ than in the Herald’s leading con:petitors. But 
the technique is essentially the same. The new Herald, 
with money behind it for development, should be able 
to build up a big circulation; and we see no reason 
why the arrangement for divided control, of policy by 
the representatives of the Trades Union Congress and 
of management by Messrs. Odhams, should not work 
satisfactorily. The Labour movement badly needs a 
well-equipped daily newspaper; and regrets for the 
passing of the old Herald will be personal rather than 
of public significance. It is to be hoped that the paper 
will not be too tightly tied to the expression of official 
opinion, but will be left free to develop an editorial 
policy of its own. 
* ** ** 

An Irish correspondent writes: Under the Free 
State official celebrations of St. Patrick’s Day are re- 
stricted to military parades, for while we have signed 
the Kellogg Pact and have not the remotest intention 
of fighting anyone, few things appeal more strongly to 
the Irish mind than a display of martial pomp. Nobody, 
except the orators, regrets the damming up of the 
stream of patriotic rhetoric with which it was the 
fashion to honour the festival, but popular opinion does 
not take as kindly to the closing of the public-houses 
by our ascetic rulers which threatens to make “ drowning 
the shamrock ”’ a meaningless phrase. This year the 
Dublin parade was memorable in that for the first 
time, in addition to the regular troops, detachments of 
the new Volunteer Reserve were seen under arms. 
Amongst the units which marched past the saluting- 
base in front of the old Parliament House in College 
Green was the Trinity College O.T.C. Many strange 
things have happened in Ireland of late years, but 
none stranger or more encouraging than the sight 
of Trinity graduates and undergraduates in green 
uniforms presenting arms to the Sinn Fein tricolour. For 
a parallel one must go back a hundred and fifty years, 
when the Irish Volunteers mobilised on the same spot 
to demand a free Parliament. At that time it was 
said: ‘‘ England has sown her Jaws as dragon’s teeth 
and they have sprung up as armed men.” Free State 
laws have also produced armed men, but these are a 
symbol of a new unity, not of the perpetuation of old 
feuds and prejudices. It is true Mr. de Valera will not 
have it this way. Fianna Fail has done its best to 
throw mud at the Volunteer Reserve, and, in particular, 
the fact that Trinity students are joining up is produced 
as conclusive proof that the new force masks an English 
plot to bind the chains still more closely about the 
limbs of Cathleen ni Houlihan. The ordinary Irishman 
is no longer thrilled by such fabrications, and politically 


it is the more damaging to their authors that they have 
ceased to amuse. 
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SEA POWER AND AIR POWER 


\ N YHILE the Naval Conference lies sick of the 
palsy, the House of Commons has turned 
a doubtful eye on the estimates for our own 
fighting services. The doubts are not merely the result 
of the uncertainty of the international situation, though 
that, of course, was the shadow that hung heaviest 
over the naval debate on Monday. But nowadays 
civilians show an increasing tendency to think for 
themselves about the problems of war and peace—to 
the great scandal of the soldiers and sailors. And the 
policies they advocate, and the criticisms they make, 
ignore traditions and cut across party lines. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty—and to a lesser extent the 
Under Secretzvy for Air—met with opposition not only 
from Die-hard Conservatives but from the Left wing of 
the Labour Party; both had the sympathy of moderate 
opinion on either side, but with reservations on this or 
that item. 

Mr. Alexander was able to announce a total net 
reduction in naval expenditure of about £4,000,000 as 
compared with last year, which is effected in the main 
by the cutting down of the construction programme. 
The Government do not believe—and we agree with 
them—that this is a dangerous reduction. The patriotic 
clamour for 70 cruisers raised by Mr. Churchill in 
the House, and by professional and amateur bogeymen 
outside, is fustian. And it is grossly disingenuous to 
pretend that the decision to take 50 cruisers as our 
requirement is flying in the face of the best naval opinion, 
and even of the Admiralty. Whether or no the figure of 
70 fixed on by the late Government was reasonable at 
the time, it is certainly unreasonable now. It is not 
only legitimate, but plain common sense, to take account 
of present circumstances, including the Kellogg Pact. 
The Kellogg Pact, indeed, and all that goes with it or 
may come from it, is our main hope. Seventy cruisers, 
or any number that even the biggest of our Big Navyites 
could contemplate, would not be adequate for the pro- 
tection of the British Empire in a first-class maritime 
war. Lord Jellicoe has pointed out that 114 cruisers 
proved insufficient in 1914 for the fleet and 80,000 miles 
of trade routes, and we agree with Commander Carlyon 
Bellairs that it is idle to imagine the British Navy 
winning a first-class war without allies. As things stand, 
therefore, small notice need be taken of Mr. Churchill’s 
fears, and still less of his sneer that the Government are 
imperilling the security of the nation in order to find 
money for more doles to those “ not genuinely seeking 
work.” Nor do we think many withers will be wrung 
by the news that the British Navy will presently have 
a personnel of only 94,000 as compared with the 
Americans’ 114,000. Seamen are not expected to 
engage in single combat, and, what is more, there is 
not going to be war between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

The naval policy of the Labour Government, then, so 
far as it goes, seems to us quite laudable, both from the 
point of view of national economy and as an earnest of 
their zeal for disarmament. There does not appear to 
be any danger of its going much farther at present— 
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none, certainly, of its going too far. Mr. Alexander 
declares that, if there is no Five-Power Agreement, the 
building which has been suspended will be resumed and 
new construction undertaken. For our own part, we 
do not regard this as particularly happy news. There 
is a great deal to be said for Commander Kenworthy’s 
plea for a “‘ naval holiday ’—all round, if it can be got, 
and, if it cannot, on the part of this country alone. 
Why, we ask again as we have asked before in these 
columns, should Great Britain contemplate war with 
France any more than war with America? We do not 
suggest that we should strip ourselves naked and damn 
the consequences. But we do suggest that to enter 
into an armaments competition with France, to build 
ton for ton against any programme that she adopts, is 
not prudence but folly. The Government have had the 
courage not to take refuge in the old maxim: “ Que 
MM. les assassins commencent.’”’ Let them continue to 
have the courage of their convictions. 

And what of the Air Force? Mr. Montague is 
certainly entitled to stress the moderation and un- 
provocative character of British air policy and expendi- 
ture. The increase of £890,000 in the estimates is 
accounted for by the provision of up-to-date equipment, 
by the growing needs of civil aviation and by extra 
outlay on scientific research work. He was able to 
show, too, that money spent on this arm is not all a net 
addition to our bills. Air forces are being increasingly 
used in substitution for ground forces, which means 
substantial economies. Aeroplanes are, in fact, doing 
more and more of the police work that formerly fell 
to the lot of land troops. They are doing it effectively— 
in Iraq, in Palestine and elsewhere—and they are doing 
it with remarkable humanity. The facts as related by 
the Minister are very far indeed from bearing out the 
popular notion of inoffensive villages blown sky-high 
by callous bomb-droppers. 

As regards first-line strength, we are well below France, 
Italy and the United States. This, oddly enough, does 
not seem to excite the watchdogs of our national 
security. And yet, if there is to be another big war, and 
particularly if we are to be engaged against France, 
may not inferiority in the air be far more serious than 
inferiority at sea? At any rate, as Mr. Malone observed 
in the debate on Tuesday, if we are safe in the air with 
1,292 fighting aeroplanes to France’s 4,730, there is 
surely no need to stick out for a two-Power naval 
standard! However, we are glad to know that the 
Government do not intend to be drawn into a competi- 
tion in air armaments. And we are still more glad to 
know that Sir Samuel Hoare—who may be presumed 
to speak for the bulk of the Conservatives—regards 
air disarmament as an urgent problem. It is true that 
he pressed the Government to go on with the building 
up of the Home Defence Force to 52 squadrons—of 
which 88 are now in being, and the other 14 might, in 
our own humble opinion, be left in abeyance for the 
moment, unless we are preparing for war with France. 
But he also pressed Mr. Montague to aim at a parity 
agreement with France and Italy when the question 
comes up again, as it soon will, at Geneva. Mr. Montague, 
we should imagine, wants no pressing on that point; we 
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only hope that Sir Samuel Hoare’s optimism about 
France’s willingness to reduce her air strength will be 
justified. 

One other question, which exercises the professional 
minds at least, is the position of the Air Force in the 
whole scheme of Imperial defence. There are some 
who complain of its existence as a separate force at all; 
it should be an adjunct of, and subordinate to, the 
Navy. For Sir Samuel Hoare and others it is too 
much an adjunct as it is; they desire to see it used 
more and more as a substitute for, and not a supplement 
to, other forms of defence—and that on grounds both 
of economy and of efficiency. It might be well to have 
the comprehensive and impartial inquiry into the whole 
matter which Sir Samuel asks for. It is quite possible 
that in our expenditure on armies, navies and air forces, 
we are spending now in the wrong proportions, and 
that we ought to alter those proportions in favour of 
the air. But the more important business for the 
moment is reduction all round. And we trust that 
the Government will not be deflected from its purpose 
by either the alarmists of the senior service or the 
enthusiasts of the junior. 


THE SETTLEMENT 


Paris : March 17th. 
NTERNATIONAL life is just one conference after 
f another; but only occasionally do these international 
conferences accomplish anything really worth while— 
anything that could not have been far better and more surely 
done by the old, and what used to be the ordinary, but are 
now the extraordinary, diplomatic processes. It would 
be an interesting task to show how much harm and how little 
good has resulted from spectacular assemblies; how, by 
their ill-advised publicity, their awakening of national 
ambitions, their provocation of demagogic demands, their 
challenge to latent oppositions, their disappointment of 
public expectations foolishly raised too high, they have not 
merely prevented progress, but have made subsequent 
attempts at understanding far more difficult. That would 
only be one side of the case, of course; there is much to be 
said in favour of international conferences. But most of it 
has been said rather too frequently ; and it is simply by way 
of counterblast, and to get the thing in proper perspective, 
that it might be advisable to draw up the formidable 
indictment against international conferences. 

Out of all the official conferences—and they are now, I 
Suppose, approaching two score—astonishingly little has 
come. They are not usually called failures; they solemnly 
register decisions which were either registered at earlier 
conferences, or which contradict decisions registered at 
earlier conferences, or which were inevitable in any event. 
Yet a good word must be spoken for the two conferences that 
produced, first, the Dawes Plan, and, second, the Young 
Plan. They did indeed help the world back to sanity. 
They did indeed fashion settlements, though the settlements 
were of a provisional character. The statesmen had made 
such a mess that they were obliged to confess their inability 
to solve the problems they had themselves constructed ; and 
shamelessly to pass their hand to the so-called experts. 
Hampered as the experts were by political instructions—or, 
since the word “ instructions ” is taboo, let us say “ condi- 
tions ”’—the two committees performed an uncommonly 
good job. The Young Plan was nearly ruined by the states- 


men at the two Hague Conferences; but it managed to 
survive the ordeal, and now seems well on the way to all-round 
acceptation and application. 

Germany has approved the laws relative to the Young 
Plan, and France is about to ratify the accords of the Hague. 
It has been a long business, and there has been need of 
patience since the appointment of the Young Committee was 
agreed upon eighteen months ago. The committee itself 
sat for months and did not appear able to reach unanimity ; 
there was further delay in the examination of its report; 
and there have been moments when that report seemed to be 
in jeopardy. In the end, highly important though the 
subject is, the public grew weary of all the controversy, and, 
surfeited with conferences that are almost entirely etymolo- 
gical, is scarcely paying sufficient attention to this real 
European accomplishment. For my part I do not hesitate 
to say that what has just happened, and is happening, in 
respect to reparations, is of far greater moment than more 
dramatic debates about words; for the reparations problem, 
though for years placed on an unreal plane, concerns 
realities. 

In Germany the opposition was strong, but not strong 
enough. The advantages of the Young Plan clearly outweigh 
its disadvantages. The annuities which Germany undertook 
to pay under the Dawes Plan are materially reduced, and the 
number of annuities is limited. For the first time Germany’s 
total indebtedness is defined. Various constraints and 
controls are abolished, and the International Bank will treat 
reparations payment as a commercial affair. There is also 
the assurance that the foreign military occupation of German 
soil will cease almost immediately—by the end of June next. 
This evacuation of alien troops would be worth a considerable 
sacrifice ; yet Germany is not called upon to make a sacrifice, 
but is actually relieved of some of the burdens imposed under 
the Dawes Plan. Nor must it be taken for granted that the 
Young Plan is the last word. It is open to modifications, 
like all arrangements which are based upon expediency. 
Doubtless some of the antagonism was determined by the 
feeling that Germany binds itself more by the Young Plan 
than by any previous agreement, for it is hoped to mobilise, 
as occasion permits, the allied credits, and to issue them in 
the form of bonds to the general public. A German financial 
default would have more serious consequences in these 
circumstances than would a political default. Nevertheless, 
we are far from the mobilisation of the whole of the German 
debt—or of any really considerable part of it—and the 
Young Plan will be tested by its working. 

The campaign in Germany against the Plan was therefore 
doomed to failure. Dr. Schacht, the President of the 
Reichsbank, proved himself to be an excellent financier, and 
Germany owes him much gratitude. But he proved himself 
to be a poor politician. Whether his recent escapades were 
the outcome of political ambition, as is openly declared, or 
whether he is an irascible man without a sense of opportunity, 
certain it is that his revolt against the Young Plan, which he 
himself signed at the Hétel George V. in Paris, was grievously 
injudicious. In his position it was unwise to pose as an 
ultra-patriot, whatever were his motives. He was bound to 
be defeated ; and although it is not impossible that, by some 
turn of the political wheel, the former President of the 
Reichsbank may be elected President of the Reich, according 
to present calculations the chances are insuperably against 
him. In spite of his famous memorandum, the alterations 
which have been made in the Plan by the Hague conferences 
are not essential; and his attitude is illogical. It is not 
easy to find an excuse for his refusal to designate the repre- 
sentatives of the Reich on the International Bank which he 
had helped to found. The Miller Cabinet, which at first 
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seemed intimidated by him, was compelled either to abdicate 
or to repudiate publicly his authority. Although he could 
not be forced to resign, resignation was the only dignified 
course. 

The Nationalists, led by Herr Hugenberg, put up a con- 
sistent resistance. They were entitled to express their views 
as forcibly as possible, though whether they were behaving 
in the best interest of the™nation is at least doubtful. 
Nationalists, by a curious paradox, nearly always pursue an 
anti-nationalist policy. The Catholic Centre was more 
conscious of its responsibilities. It voted with the Social- 
Democrats, and the Government obtained a substantial 
majority for the Hague accords. The Germano-Polish 
accord was passed by a smaller majority—236 votes against 
217. The Nationalists then invoked Article 72 of the 
Constitution of Weimar, by which the promulgation of laws 
can be deferred for two months at the request of a third of the 
members of the Reichstag. They obtained 173 votes 
against 289—that is to say, well over the third required. 
But Article 72 contains a provision for its own abrogation. 
Laws which are declared urgent by the Reichstag and the 
Reichsrat nay be promulgated without regard to the protest 
of a third of the deputies. Both the Reichstag and the 
Reichsrat accepted the claim of urgency, and therefore all 
the Parliamentary formalities were fulfilled. 

There was still the hope that President Hindenburg might 
refuse his assent to the promulgation, and submit the matter 
toareferendum. But referendums are scarcely more popular 
in Germany than they are in England. The day on which 
Marshal Hindenburg was elected President was a day of dupes. 
Those who thought that he would serve the interests of a 
party, or even give undue weight to his personal views, little 
knew the honesty of the loyal old soldier who, servant of 
the Empire, took the oath to be the servant of the Republic. 
The proclamation in which he explains his action is an 
admirable document. He says that he has carefully con- 
sidered the arguments for and against the Young Plan, and 
is convinced that, despite the heavy charges imposed on the 
German people, the Young Plan is better from the German 
point of view than the Dawes Plan, and politically and 
economically constitutes a new stage on the road of German 
liberation and restoration. He could not therefore reject it. 
He could not provoke a dangerous crisis. As for his own 
reputation, he had passed his life in the great school of 
duty of the old army; and there he had learned always to 
eare for his country without care for his own person. He 
could have avoided taking a decision by resorting to a 
plebiscite or by resigning—but he did not even think of 
either of these courses. The Germano-Polish convention, 
however, raises legal questions. If it is held to affect the 
Constitution, it requires a two-thirds majority. If it does not 
affect the Constitution, a simple majority suffices. That it 
will be promulgated is hardly in doubt, for its non-promulga- 
tion would hold up the French vote. 

The French vote it is hoped to take immediately. France 
is anxious that the International Bank should begin to 
function as soon as possible, and float a loan which will be 
useful to France both financially and politically. It is 
considered that the financial operation now envisaged 
should be begun before the month of June. In the summer 
months the prospects of a successful emission would be 
reduced. Besides, to some extent the French still make 
evacuation dependent upon the beginnings of commercialisa- 
tion. French opinion would be restive were the troops to 
leave Rhineland before there is an assurance of the expected 
flotation. Provided there is no more procrastination, the 
flotation should be fully taken up, in accordance with various 
arrangements which have been privately concluded. By the 
middle of the year, therefore, the reparations problem should 
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be transferred entirely from the political plane to the financial 
plane; and even though at some later date there is a demand 
for revision, that revision should be carried out, not on the 
political plane, but on the financial plane. 

So far as one can see, the problem which has vexed Europe 
for more than ten years, which has prevented any real 
rapprochement of France and Germany (whatever the orators 
may pretend), which has vitiated all pacific efforts and made 
nonsense of nine-tenths of the fine writing about European 
unity, should be disposed of in the next few weeks or months. 
Not until Germany is a free country, and can give its free 
consent to proposals for co-operation and the establishment 
of a genuine peace, can there be co-operation and genuine 
peace. How Germany will use its freedom it is for the future 
toshow. It may use it well, or it may use it badly, from the 
point of view of France and other European nations. That 
is a risk which had to be run sooner or later, and the sooner 
it is run the better. When these reparations quarrels are 
ended, and the last alien soldier leaves German soil, and 
Germany is no longer under coercion, then, and then only, 
shall we be able to estimate the possibilities of the mainten- 
ance of the Versailles Treaty, the possibilities of its friendly 
readjustment, the possibilities of a Europe which will 
consecrate its energies to peace. That is why these events 
deserve the greatest attention; they are opening the doors 
of a new and most important if unquestionably critical 
period of post-war European history. 


SIsLEY HupDDLEsTOoN. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 
TT" idea of a Channel Tunnel was first mooted a 


hundred and thirty years ago, and has since made 
intermittent appearances as a highly controversial 
But it has never until now been the subject of 
a report dealing fully with the problem in its economic 
aspects. Past controversies have been concerned rather 
with the military side of the question; and it is highly 
probable that we have not yet heard the last of the argument 
that the existence of the tunnel would be pregnant with 
dangerous possibilities. To the lay mind these fears seem 
to be nonsense; for it appears to be obvious that the tunnel 
could be flooded at short notice, and that it would be in 
any case very ill-suited for purposes of military aggression. 
It has even been seriously suggested that if a tunnel were 
built the War Office would be drawn irresistibly to con- 
centrate our national defences upon it, to the neglect of 
the rest of our coast-line. We can believe much of the 
military mind, but hardly that. 

The present Report does not deal at all with this aspect 
of the question. It is concerned entirely with the economic 
questions involved. Would a Channel Tunnel pay—either 
directly or indirectly? Would it pay its promoters, or, if 
not, would it be worth the nation’s while to come to their 
help? How much would it cost to build, and to how many 
men would it afford direct or indirect employment? What 
quantities of traffic would it be likely to carry, both 
passengers and goods? What effect would its construction 
have on the existing agencies for communication between 
Britain and the Continent, and on British industries which 
might be exposed by it to new competition, or obtain from 
it facilities for increasing exports? How long would it 


issue. 


take to build, and how much would it cost to maintain? 
Are any of the rival schemes, for a cross-Channel ferry oF 
even a cross-Channel bridge, feasible and worthy of con- 
sideration? These are the questions which the Report sets 
out to answer; and to all of them it does give at least some 
sort of a provisional answer. 
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Yet, at the end of a conscientious reading, any fair- 
minded person is likely to find it exceedingly hard to make 
up his mind. The Committee, indeed, has evidently found 
difficulty in making up its own; and while, with the 
exception of its chairman, it reports in favour of the 
tunnel, it does this in language so guarded and even luke- 
warm as to suggest that, even to the last, the members 
of the Committee were conscious of serious doubts. 
The tunnel can almost certainly be built, and the 
engineering difficulties overcome; and it is even possible 
to say that it is likely to cost about £30,000,000 or a 
little more, unless unexpected engineering obstacles are 
encountered. But this estimate is by no means certain; 
and we are recommended to begin by driving a pilot tunnel 
at a cost of about five and-a-half-millions, in order to clear up 
once and for all the technical problems that will have to 
be faced. The alternative of a bridge is dismissed, on the 
ground not of engineering difficulties, but of danger to 
shipping; and the idea of a train-ferry is also rejected, 
after fuller examination, because of the difficulty of providing 
at the Channel ports facilities for ferry-boats long enough 
to take a complete train. So it is to be the tunnel or 
nothing; but between these alternatives it is not easy to 
choose. 

For, in the first place, there is really no means of esti- 
mating how much traffic the tunnel will attract. We may 
assume that it would get practically all that now goes by 
the Dover-Calais route. But how much would it divert 
from other routes? And how much new traffic would it 
be likely to create? The Committee tries to frame estimates 
of its probable power to draw traffic in these ways; but 
the estimates are admittedly little more than guesses. 
A tunnel can only lead from one place here to one place 
in France; but both passengers and goods are seeking to 
move from all parts of England to all parts of the Continent. 
The tunnel route is hardly likely to offer most of them 
cheaper facilities than they can get now. Its advantages 
lie rather in speed, in the avoidance of transhipment, and, 
for passengers, in the escape from an often choppy passage 
across the sea. How greatly will these advantages appeal, 
say, to traders or passengers to or from the North of 
England, or to or from Continental places remote from 
Calais? No one really knows, and consequently there is 
a large speculative element about the whole enterprise. 

The Report, while it favours the building of the tunnel, 
is against the granting of financial help by the State. It 
holds that the job should be done by private enterprise. 
But, in face of the hesitancies of the Committee about the 
economic prospects of the venture, is private enterprise in 
this country really likely to provide the money? Possibly 
the project might appeal to American investors; but would 
our Government allow the ownership to pass into foreign 
hands? The French will in any case own one end of the 
tunnel, if it is built; and it is pretty certain to be insisted 
that the other end shall be under British control. We are 
sceptical, therefore, about the possibility of getting the 
tunnel made at all, if the making of it is to be left to private 
enterprise. 

Is it then desirable for the Government, despite the Com- 
mittee’s findings, to come in and help? It has often been 
suggested that an important reason for making the tunnel 
now is that it will help to provide employment. How much 
employment ? Very little, for some years to come; for, 
according to the engineers’ report, it will take five years or 
so to construct the preliminary pilot tunnel, and during this 
time work will be provided for only 250 men directly and 
another 750 indirectly, and for similar numbers of Frenchmen 
on the other side. Thereafter, there would be perhaps three 


years’ work for 1,550 men directly and 4,500 indirectly, with 
again a similar amount of work organised in France. In 
other words, the contributions to the unemployment problem 
would be very small indeed for the next five years, although 
the main part of the cost would be direct or indirect labour. 
Six million pounds spread over five years cannot be expected 
to go far in providing employment. Still, every little helps, 
and work for even a thousand men is a good deal better than 
nothing. 

It is, however, clear that, in the main, the project must be 
judged not as a measure of unemployment relief, but on its 
own merits. Should the Government, on this basis of 
judgment, be prepared to help? The strongest of the argu- 
ments against that is that the building of the tunnel might 
be regarded as yet another blow at British agriculture, because 
it might facilitate the importation of perishable produce from 
France. But the Committee does not consider that this 
would happen to any great extent; and clearly the loss might 
be balanced by more than equivalent gains. The commercial 
arguments remain so nearly even that it is practically 
impossible to draw from them any conclusion at all. 

The main case for the tunnel seems clearly to rest on its 
probable effects on passenger traffic. It will undoubtedly 
do something to encourage international intercourse, and to 
break down national isolation by encouraging more people to 
travel. But is even this an unmixed advantage from the 
economic point of view? English hotel-keepers do not think 
so. They believe that the tunnel will have more effect in 
drawing Englishmen to make holiday out of England than 
foreigners to make holiday in it. Nor are traders greatly 
impressed by the advantages of speedier journeys to and from 
the Continent; for in respect of speed the aeroplane has 
the Channel Tunnel soundly beaten already. Still, most of 
us want to encourage international intercourse ; and anything 
that does make it easier has a strong presumption in its 
favour. 

We very much doubt, however, the willingness of the State 
to step in and finance the tunnel scheme if private enterprise 
fails to put down the money. The advantages are too 
nebulous, and the supporters of the project mostly too 
lukewarm, whereas it would be easy to raise a cry against the 
tunnel, and get some support for it, on either military or 
economic grounds. It has been suggested in some quarters 
that, if the thing is to be done at all, it ought to be done by 
the State, and with this view we are disposed in principle to 
agree. If we were convinced that there was a clear case for 
constructing the tunnel, we should favour its construction 
by the State, or at least under State control and with State 
aid. But we are not yet convinced. 

In these circumstances, should the State come in? On 
the whole, we think not, although if a small measure of State 
help could be shown to mean the difference between success 
and failure we should be prepared to reconsider our 
attitude. There remains the question whether the State, 
without finding the money, should be ready to issue to the 
private promoters the licence without which the work cannot 
proceed. On the whole, we think it should, subject to the 
right of purchase later on fair terms. We have no belief 
at all in the military arguments against the tunnel, and 
the economic case against it, like the economic case for it, we 
regard as not-proven. Accordingly, if private enterprise is 
ready to take the risks, let it do so, even if the hotel-keepers 
of the South Coast do not like the idea. Their remedy is to 
lay themselves out, as they have hardly done at all so far, to 
attract the continental visitor. Even if they lose, they 
have no vested right to our holiday-money; and increased 
international intercourse is worth a price. 
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OUR SHALLOW PLEASURES 
TT": eminent writers have been expressing their 


contempt for pleasures that apparently add some- 

thing to the happiness of most of their less eminent 
fellow-mortals. One of them, famous as a dramatist and 
critic, is scornful of the general passion for meeting or even 
catching sight of great contemporary figures. The other, 
a novelist and poet who has recently greatly increased his 
reputation, writes in deep disgust of those who are interested 
in’‘games. Now, it is always open to a man to avoid the 
pleasures of the crowd. This is a free country, and even 
a cat cannot be compelled to look at a king by the laws of 
England, nor can poets be conscripted for League football. 
Each of us abstains from many of the pleasures of his fellow- 
creatures without suffering in consequence. I myself do 
not go to hockey-matches. I do not play lacrosse. I do not 
hunt. I do not race at Brooklands. ‘There is no end to the 
list of the things that I do not do. But many of the things 
that I do are, so far as I can see, as wasteful of time as many 
of the things that other people do. Hence, till I have 
organised my time in such a way that not a moment of the 
day will be wasted, I will plead for tolerance for those who 
indulge in shallow but harmless pleasures. 

The dramatist has, of course, a perfect right to say 
bluntly: ‘I obtain almost no pleasure from meeting the 
contemporary great, nor would I walk across the road to 
encounter one of them.” That is a candid confession, 
expressing an individual taste, and a man is no more obliged 
to like meeting great men than to like deep-sea fishing or 
climbing the Matterhorn. But the writer turns his confession 
into an accusation when he goes on: “ This clutching at 
acquaintance, this silly lust to see persons because they are 
in the news, this absurd ambition to be able to say, ‘I saw 
So-and-so yesterday,’ as if the sight of a man were equal 
to intimacy with him and somehow conferred greatness 
on the beholder, is a sign, surely, of a shallow nature.” 
Even if it were true that to feel a thrill of excitement on 
seeing, say, Mr. Shaw for the first time were the sign of a 
shallow nature, what is the need of all this adjectival con- 
demnation? Why “silly”? Why “absurd”? Is a man 
who is born with a shallow nature to be debarred from 
enjoying himself ashe can? It is “silly ” to go to the theatre, 
if one has something better to do. It is “‘ absurd ”’ to spend 
a week-end at Brighton if one has something better to do. 
But most of us are obliged at times to fall back on trifles. 
Either we turn to them as a relief from the serious business 
of life, or we are so trivial in our interests that trifles are 
the only things that amuse us. If we join the crowd that 
mobs a film-star on his arrival at a railway station, we are 
not stealing an hour from serious endeavour: we are 
merely wasting in one way an hour that we should otherwise 
have wasted in some other way. And, if the serious 
condemn us, we can defend ourselves by adapting Dr. 
Johnson’s remark about making money and say that a man is 
seldom more innocently employed than when 
** people in the news.” 

At the same time, I cannot admit that the desire to see 
a great man, even for an instant as he drives past in a car, 
is the mark of a shallow nature. On the contrary, it is the 
mark of normal human nature, whether shallow or profound. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred of us love to see a man who is 
great in the sphere in which we appreciate greatness. If 
we are politicians, our hearts beat faster when for the first 
time we see the leader of our party. If we love books, 
it is a delicious experience to shake hands with a great 
writer. If we are sportsmen, a word from an international 
footballer makes our eyes light up with pleasure. To the 
stage-struck the sight of an actress coming out of the stage- 


staring at 


door is an event of which to boast to a friend. What man 
of science would not be the happier even for having been 
in the same room with Einstein? Life is short, and, in the 
brief space between youth and age, we want to see the best 
of it—kings and their counsellors, men of genius in the 
arts, leaders of the people, skilled and heroic players of 
games, priests and preachers of noble character, fearless 
horsemen, daring and beautiful women, leaders of business, 
chief men of villages, great soldiers and sailors, famous 
inn-keepers, notorious eccentrics—any one, in fact, who by 
his or her very existence makes it seem the more exciting 
to have been born a human being. For these men and women 
are incarnations of the pride and the wonder of life, and, 
as we gaze on them, we are caught up into a world in which 
life is more radiant and more lavish than our own. No 
doubt, it is possible to distinguish between the quality of 
the enthusiasm that greets a saint and the quality of the 
enthusiasm that greets a film-star, but it is better to have 
the enthusiasm that will wait hours in the rain to see a 
film-star than to have no enthusiasm at all. The dramatist, 
himself, indeed, is obviously a born enthusiast who happens 
to have met so many eminent men and women that he is 
temporarily weary of the sight of them. He makes this 
clear in the sentences in which he writes: ‘“‘ Although 
I desire no pleasure from encounters with the contemporary 
great and am more and more reluctant to make the en- 
counters, I am tremendously thrilled when I meet some 
person who was great or notable when I was a boy. No one 
can hope to have so exciting an experience as I had on that 
afternoon when for the only time in my life I spoke to 
Ellen Terry.” ‘I felt,” he declares, “ that I had enjoyed 
an experience that was unmatchable.” Well, that unmatch- 
able experience is exactly the same experience, in kind if 
not in degree, that the normal human being feels in the 
presence of any adored man or woman of genius. “ Ah, 
did you once see Shelley plain. And did he stop and speak 
to you?” I admit that, if the first line were rewritten, 
‘** And did you once see Chaplin plain? ” the poem would 
lose much of its effect. But the Chaplin-lovers, like the 
Shelley-lovers, have a right to their ecstasies. I suspect 
that I should join their ranks in the streets, if I had the time. 

Though the dramatist is scornful of those who waste 
their precious hours on casual encounters with the great, 
however, his scorn is more temperate than that expressed 
by the novelist for all who play games. His attack on 
games appears in an article on D. H. Lawrence, in the course 
of which he writes : 

He won my approval by his total indifference to sports of all 
sorts. Since he lived intensely, since his mind was perpetually 
active and his senses acutely employed, he had no need to kill time 
by killing animals or birds or by propelling balls in competitive 
feats or by glowering over indoor games. Superior even to the 
great Gibbon, he never felt it necessary to relax over a game of 
eards. Is life so long, is the mind so dull, is there so little to see 
and do and feel and know, that we must waste the unique (if 
diabolical) gift of consciousness in silly games? 

Here, again, we have a celebrated writer making a con- 
fession of his individual tastes, and basing on these an 
entirely unreasonable attack on those who do not share 
them. He has an antipathy to games, which is no more 
to be quarrelled with than your or my antipathy to 
mathematics; but he is not content not to enjoy them : he 
must also denounce those who do enjoy them. And he takes 
the highest ground in doing so. Life, he avers, is real, 
life is earnest; and, apparently, the people who abstain 
from games are infinitely more earnest than the persons 
who play them. One gathers that in his view every hour 
spent on the golf-course is an hour fileched from lofty feeling 
and the acquisition of knowledge. It is as though a wise 


man, seeking the highest experiences, had no time for 
But, if amusements are to be condemned in 


amusements. 
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this wholesale fashion, what is to become, for example, 
of novelists? Whatever we may think of fiction, it is obvious 
that at least ninety per cent. of novel-reading has no other 
object but idle amusement. The ordinary person reading 
a novel is engaged on the same frivolous quest of enter- 
tainment as the person who plays a game of tennis. He 
reads for pastime, and, though great literature absorbs 
more of the energies of the imagination than sport, the 
philosophers of old would hardly have regarded novel- 
reading as the essential of a full and serious life. Novel- 
reading, like sport, has been condemned by many grave 
men as a waste of time, and, if the novel has triumphed over 
its enemies, it is because it had on its side the great and 
admirably human host of the frivolous. 

Apart from this there is no evidence that sport is the 
rival of seriousness and that the man who plays a game of 
cricket is wasting “‘ the unique gift of consciousness ” in a 
measure unknown among the haters of sport. Certainly, 
among the English novelists, the writers who have shown 
the greatest intellectual and imaginative energy have in 
many cases been the writers who have shown the greatest 
physical energy in sports and games. Sir Walter Scott and 
Anthony Trollope were both enthusiastic huntsmen. The 
most energetic of living novelists, Mr. H. G. Wells, has 
shown on the hockey-field and in the barn in which a curious 
ball-game of his own invention is played, that the man 
who has most time to work may be the man who has the 
most time to play. There are many good writers who 
are indifferent to games, but they do not appear to “ see 
and do and feel and know” more things more intensely 
than those who enjoy cricket and golf and football. I am 
sure that Mr. Robert Bridges, on looking back over his life, 
does not regret among the most sadly wasted hours those 
in which he perfected himself as an oarsman. And, if we 
turn from literature to politics, we shall find in the same 
way that the fullest lives have been by no means those led 
on the assumption that life is too short for games. It is, of 
course, possible to waste too much time on playing games 
as it is on reading novels or on going to the theatre. But 
it is a chilly Puritanism that cannot endure the thought of 
a football match because of the waste of the “ unique gift 
of consciousness ” of which the players and spectators are 
guilty. This is merely the old horror of cakes and ale, in 
a new form. Life, admittedly, is not long, but it is long 
enough to permit a man to use all his talents of sight and 
sense, of character and spirit, and at the same time 
occasionally to enjoy knocking a ball about. It may not be 
an accident that the two nations which have produced the 
greatest poets are the nations which have paid the greatest 
honour to athletes. ¥. ¥. 


OUR DAILY BREAD: THE SPORT 
OF POLITICIANS 


T is a curious reflection upon the courage of politicians 

| that although the heads of all parties acknowledge 
the desperate plight of agriculture, nobody is prepared 

to do much more than pay lip-service to national needs 
or make proposals for a remote future. The steady decline 
in arable cultivation leaves them active in speech but 
passive in action; the passing of the labourer from the 
country, where he produced food, to the town, where he 
cultivates nothing better than taxation, evokes little more 
helpful than expressions of regret. All political parties are 
afraid of the man and still more of the woman in the town 
and the voices that will sound the alarm of dear food if our 
agricultural crisis be handled nationally. Nobody seems 
prepared to face the fact that, under existing conditions, 


the benefits of Free Trade are being limited very largely to 
small groups of importers and millowners, poverty-stricken 
folk of vast wealth, and that the man in the street is actually 
paying more for his loaf than he would if the British farmer 
were guaranteed a price for his wheat that would enable 
him to plough up all suitable grass-land and give us in the 
course of a few years the greater part of our food supply. 
Skilfully, silently, ruthlessly, the men on the top who take 
the imported wheat and turn it over to the bakers intercept 
the bulk of the profits of Free Trade in corn; John Citizen 
receives the assurance that his loaf is not taxed and pays 
very heavily for his credulity. Yet if our government, 
any government, would take over the corn trade and limit 
the profits of those who act for it, we should have a cheaper 
loaf, a larger rural employment, a reduced urban burden 
and a gradually lessening import of wheat and flour. At 
present three firms are said to import from one-half to two- 
thirds of our overseas wheat. Red milling wheat cost 
7s. Td. per cental in June, 1914, and the 4-lb. loaf was sold 
at 54d.; in June, 1929, it cost 8s. per cental and the 4-lb, 
loaf cost 84d. In July, 1929, good milling wheat cost 
10s. 84d. per cental at Liverpool; in November it had 
dropped 13 per cent. to 8s. 11$d.—and bread had shed 
one farthing on the 4-lb. loaf. 

Facts and figures may be cited at a time when British 
wheat is fetching 9s. 6d. and the best Manitoban 11s. 4d. 
per hundredweight on the London market. Allowing the 
British farmer 55s. over a term of years, say 12s. 3d. per 
hundredweight, he could maintain a full arable cultivation 
and a full staff, and his problem would be solved, provided 
that he was safe from dumped oats and barley too. Apart 
from dumping, these other cereals could follow the ebb and 
flow of world prices. Now it would pay the farmer to 
deliver his wheat to the miller on the basis of 55s. a quarter, 
so that the question of transport is shelved. It would pay 
the miller to grind the wheat in return for the offals, just 
over 100 lbs. out of the 504-lb. quarter of wheat, on the 
basis of 80 per cent. standard flour. These offals would be 
worth 7s. 6d. to the miller at £8 per ton, and the baker, 
paying the miller just what the miller paid the farmer, 
would get 403 lbs. of flour for 55s., i.e., 161d. per Ib. for 
flour. The 4-lb. loaf has 2°8 lbs. of flour in it, water makes 
up the weight, so that the cost of the flour in a 4-lb. loaf 
is less than 44d. The labour costs of a modern bakery 
have been worked out by Sir Charles Fielding at £2 8s, 
per ton, and the rent, light, power, firing, salt and yeast 
at 12s. These bring the cost of the 4-lb. loaf to 5-°66d., 
and after adding 25 per cent. to the baker’s own costs for 
his profit and depreciation, we get the loaf saleable over 
the counter at a fraction under 6d. If we allow a high 
margin of error in these calculations, up to a halfpenny 
per loaf, and a large price for delivery another halfpenny, 
it is clear that the 4-lb. loaf could be sold over the counter, 
where poor people would buy it, for 6}d., instead of 9d. or 
84d., the present price. Trade over the counter would solve 
many problems, including the regular attendance of countless 
bakers’ carts in one and the same street day after day. 
The sack of flour in actual practice generally yields one 
hundred loaves; in theory the figure is ninety-three. 

Naturally there will be plenty of people who object to 
these details and to the resultant conclusion. There are 
very powerful forces at work to support existing conditions 
of import, handling, manufacture and distribution. But the 
fact remains that while we leave our farmers at the mercy 
of haphazard prices, dumped surpluses and every sort of 
market manipulation in the alleged interest of Free Trade, 
we are not nearly so well off as we should be if we guaranteed 
the farmer his price of 55s. a quarter and supervised the 
handling of his crops. Very often the best, Manitoban, 
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American and Argentine wheats could be bought much 
under 55s. per quarter, and if the State were the buyer 
the surplus could be handled as the needs of the country 
directed. 

The whole point raised here is that the advantages of 
Free Trade are not going to those for whom they were 
intended, and that, on the basis of a fixed price for a term 
of years, the British farmer could produce an ever-increasing 
proportion of our bread, employ an ever-increasing number 
of our countrymen and feed the cities at a lower price than 
they must pay to-day. There is no occasion to outline the 
administrative machinery in this place; nothing that an 
amateur could suggest would be worth a moment’s con- 
sideration. The probabilities are that a man like Sir Charles 
Fielding, who was Director of Food Supplies during the war, 
and Mr. E. F. Wise, M.P., who did such admirable work 
for the Ministry of Food and is in favour of the stabilisation 
of wheat prices, would be able to offer a complete plan. 

Suggestions that the present situation can be improved 
by the compulsory use of a fixed proportion of English flour 
in each loaf are not very convincing. The popularity of 
the hard Manitoban wheats is based very largely, so far as 
the trade is concerned, on their capacity to absorb and 
retain moisture, the proportion of capacity between the 
Canadian and British varieties being roughly as forty is to 
twenty-five before baking, and as twenty-five is to fifteen 
afterwards. Then again, of what advantage is it to promise 
the farmer a larger use for his chief cereal if he is not able to 
grow it at a profit to anybody save the dealer, the miller 
and the baker? It should be remembered that bread 
made from the very white and bleached flour won from 
foreign wheat is comparatively a modern institution. The 
older part of our population was brought up to enjoy bread 
made from practically all-English wheat. This bread is 
the most wholesome and has a nutty taste and a better 
flavour than the very white bread which has come into 
vogue through the subtle propaganda of those who have 
found that by selling this bleached bread they can get 
paid for an extremely large quantity of water which has 
cost them nothing. The householder who eats the popular 
bread does not realise that when paying his bill he is giving 
about a quarter of his money for water. 

If the position is set out fairly, a partial cure for our 
unemployment and a considerable reduction in the cost of 
living are within the grasp of a statesman who has courage 
to face the parties interested in maintaining the present 
bad state of things and the forces of misrepresentation that 
they control. The one thing necessary is an agreed policy 
for a term of years; the farmer will not readily forget or 
forgive the sudden repeal of the Corn Production Act in 
the days of the Coalition. 

Perhaps the weakness of the proposals outlined above is 
the fact that they will work on national rather than party 
lines. Nobody can claim all the credit for a condition that 
can only be maintained if party politicians will undertake 
to keep their shop-soiled fingers off it, if they will realise 
that a cultivated countryside is better than a blue, yellow 
or red variety or any shade between, and that a loaf at 63d. 
by consent of all men of goodwill is worth more to the poor 
housewife (and the majority of housewives are poor to-day) 
than a loaf at 8}d. in a party-coloured wrapper. It is 
important to note that neither subsidy nor protection is 
involved in the stabilisation of wheat and bread prices and 
the limitation of the profits that lie between the grain 
and the loaf. Wheat can still come in untaxed, and at the 
best many years must pass before the loaf we eat can be 
entirely grown in English fields. But the advantages of 
such a proposal as this one are cumulative; they must reach 





down to those who have been exploited all through the bitter 
post-war days in the name of principles that do not exist 
save in name. Our wheat is taxed, our loaf is taxed, but 
the imports are not levied openly; if they were they would 
not endure for a session of Parliament, for with the facts 
before the world no group of politicians would dare to label 
themselves a consenting party. Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
WOMEN FACTORY WORKERS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Str,—My attention has been called to a letter from ‘ The 
Open Door Council,” in which statements are made as to my 
writings and opinions upon factory legislation, supported by 
isolated quotations from my Minority Report of the War Cabinet 
Committee on Women in Industry. It is inferred or implied that 
my statements ‘‘sum up the policy’ advocated by the Open 
Door Council. 

Will you allow me to state that I do not support that policy, 
and that I have never done so? I have never advocated identity 
of regulation as between men and women in industry; I have 
never even supported the universal opening of all doors to indi- 
viduals of one or other sex. 

Anyone who cares to read what I have written (see, for instance 
my pamphlet, The Wages of Men and Women: should they be 
equal? Fabian Society, 1s.) will see that I think the Factory 
Acts have been extremely advantageous to women, even in those 
regulations which are not applied to men. I believe in the 
necessity of a prescribed “ national minimum” in the con- 
ditions of employment, to be enforced by law, not so much for 
the sake of the individuals concerned, as for the sake of the 
community. I want this both for men and for women. In 
respect of the needs that they have in common, this national 
minimum will, I hope, be identical. Where the needs differ 
according to sex (or, indeed, according to age), any national 
minimum must inevitably differ in the same way. But even in 
those particulars in which it is, for the moment, impracticable 
to get a common national minimum for all industries, all ages 
and both sexes, I still think it important, alike in the common 
interest and in the interest of the section to be protected, that 
we should get the national minimum enforced over whatever 
part of the field it can be secured. 

It will be observed that it is only a minimum that should be 
prescribed by law and enforced on all individuals. This is very 
far from being the same thing as identity, or even equality, of 
either wages or factory conditions. That depends on quite 
another argument.—Yours, etc., 


Passfield Corner, Liphook. BEATRICE WEBB. 





To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I am almost ashamed to ask for more of your space to 
continue this time-worn and threadbare discussion. May I 
suggest to the Open Door Council that, instead of quoting from 
the Report of the War Cabinet Committee which has only a casual 
reference to protective legislation, they should read and quote 
from the important White Paper recently presented by the Home 
Secretary, and entitled “A study of the factors which have 
operated in the past and those which are operating now to deter- 
mine the distribution of women in industry”? ‘* The distribution 
of men and women in industry,” the study concludes, “* has been 
in the past and is being to-day determined by factors quite 
independent of the legal restrictions on women’s employment.” 
Between 1890 and 1928, women’s part in factory industry has 
been steadily increasing, notwithstanding an increase in the rates 
of women’s wages at least equal to, and in some industries greater 
than, the increase in men’s rates. Except in isolated instances, 
there is no evidence at all that legal restrictions have reacted 
unfavourably on women’s employment. 

In theory, everyone is, of course, agreed that men and women 
in industry should enjoy the same good conditions; but, in 
practice, the women who spend their lives in the factory will not 
throw away hardly-won legislation that they have proved by 
experience to be a very real protection, merely for the sake of an 
abstract sex equality. It might as well be urged on industrial 
men that, for the sake of ‘ equal pay,” they should be willing 
to accept women’s rates of wages !—Yours, etc., 

15 Sheffield Terrace, W. 8. BARBARA DRAKE. 

March 17th. 





To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—It is clear from the pronouncement of the sixteen ladies 
whose signatures are appended to the letter in your issue of 
March 15th that the “ protective ” legislation of the nineteenth 
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century applying to women was devised with sinister intent. 
That which has prevented their employment in coal mines is 
a particularly glaring example: women were cut off at one 
stroke from an immense field of industry. 

The removal of this ban now by a more enlightened and liberty- 
loving generation would come at a most appropriate time. 
Colliery owners would be able to tap a new and unexpected 
supply of cheap labour, and this might easily result in the 
survival of colliery properties which otherwise would become 
derelict. Such an effect, of course, would be merely an incidental 
blessing. The main gain, if all these fussy measures for 
“ protection ” based on sex distinction were swept away, would 
be that a number of well-placed women, comfortably assured 
that economic pressure would never drive them personally into 
the newly-opened occupations, could feel at last that women as 
a whole faced men on equally competitive terms. 

Probably the greatest obstacle to securing this immense boon 
will be the fearful and absurdly sentimental feeling concerning 
the welfare of mothers and newly-born babies which has grown 
to alarming proportions in the last few years. The rapidly- 
extending network of pre-natal and infant welfare centres is 
only too sure a sign of the grip which this sentiment has upon 
a maudlin public.—Yours, etc., 


Oxford. Sam SMITH. 


EMPIRE FREE TRADE 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I observe that the Australian correspondent of a 
prominent Conservative journal cables home the news that in 
one case the new Commonwealth tariff on British goods runs 
to 1,200 per cent. 

That is a single item from a mass of evidence which suggests 
that it might be wise for Lord Beaverbrook to publish now the 
results of the referendum made privately by him amongst the 
overseas Dominions. 

Did they tell him that they were in favour of Empire Free 
Trade or otherwise? Australia’s attitude would appear to be 
emphatic, and I should imagine that there is just as little doubt 
about South Africa’s. Take her fruit trade, for example. Last 
year, without the aid of any tariff at all, she sent us 1,951,056 
boxes of grapes, pears, peaches and other deciduous fruit, of a 
value of £459,000 (including fruit other than ‘* deciduous” it 
was £868,482); thirty years ago it was only 22,300 boxes. In 
eighteen years our grape imports have leapt up from 46,806 boxes 
to 453,770 a year; pears from 98,704 to 997,000; apples from 
90 to 2,200. 

Evidently South Africa can get along very well without fruit 
tariffs against her competitors. 

These are but two instances out of many, and I feel sure that 
if the remaining evidence in Lord Beaverbrook’s possession is 
to the same effect, he will say so and thus save the time and 
money which the summoning of a Dominions conference, if it 
ever is to be summoned, would entail.—Yours, etc., 

March 15th. EpGarR GRANVILLE. 


MR. LANSBURY AND THE SERPENTINE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is easy to see that you are not what the Times has 
called “‘a Serpentine bather.” In your issue of February 15th 
you wrote : “* The agitation which is being conducted against Mr. 
Lansbury in the columns of the Times seems to us a mistaken, 
and rather a mean, affair . . his innovations are both modest 
and good. ... They consist mainly of improvements in the 
bathing arrangements in the Serpentine. ... Is it not a little 
curmudgeonly for the rich . . . to grudge these real boons to the 
poor? It sounds very well to plead that the park should be a 
rus in urbe. But the country has other important uses besides 
providing a retreat where philosophers or peeresses can meditate 
in silence.” 

As far as it concerns the bathing, your picture is what Mr. Roger 
Fry would describe as “ purely schematic and a priori.” Owing 
to the Puritan outlook of the Office of Works, the mixture of 
sexes will result in the introduction of those regulations regarding 
exposure of the person which have made English seaside resorts 
so justly famous. There will have to be ‘“ tops ” to our bathing- 
dresses; and the “ Pavilion,’ which “ real boon to the poor,” 
4s you so wittily call it, we shall have to pay to use, will be 
compulsory. Instead of the four or five hundred yards of bank 
on which hitherto we have been free to enjoy in our birthday 
suits the rising sun, we shall be herded into a ‘“ Pavilion ’ which, 
for all its “‘ verandah with ten oak columns,” its clock, and its 
weather vane, will clearly be far too small to hold the average 
number of summer bathers. Therefore the inevitable queue. 
In fact it will be bathing under slum conditions. 

#1 hope, sir, I have said enough to convince you that there is 


here a genuine grievance. With, no doubt, the best will in the 
world, Mr. Lansbury, through lack of proper information, is 
depriving a few uninfluential people of a long-standing privilege. 
If women must bathe in the Serpentine, surely under the existing 
system of taboos each sex would be happier with a separate 
bathing-place. Only in that way could both camps, the peeresses 
and the female poor on one side of the bridge (say), the philosophers 
and the male poor on the other, enjoy their morning swim without 
losing that illusion of the country which, faint though it is, means 
so much to the slum-dwelling wage-slaves of Capital.—Yours, etc., 
4 Cadogan Court, S.W. 3. JOHN TAYLEUR. 
March 16th. 


[Our correspondent is pleased to be merry with us. But it 
would have been fairer if, in quoting us, he had not left out the 
words which followed after “ bathing arrangements in the Ser- 
pentine ’”—namely, “ extra facilities for cricket and football and 
for children’s games.”” It was obviously to these that we referred 
primarily when we spoke of “‘ real boons to the poor.”” We hold 
no special brief for the Pavilion or the bathing costumes over 
which Mr. Tayleur waxes so wroth, and we hope that they will 
not deprive him of his pleasure so completely as he suggests. 
But in any case we do not see why either women or slum-dwellers 
should be discouraged from bathing in the Serpentine if they 
want to.—Eb., N.S.] 


WHAT A PANEL DOCTOR MUST NOT DO 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. James Gold must have misunderstood me when he 
read ‘‘ the Regional Medical Officer at least nine times out of ten 
acts in the financial interests of the Society and not on behalf of 
the patient’s health.” 

I have been a Panel Practitioner since the beginning of the 
service, and have appreciated the fairness with which the 
Regional Medical Officers have conducted their examinations and 
given their judgments, and I have always received the utmost 
courtesy and consideration from them. At the same time, it is 
a fact that more than 90 per cent. of the patients are sent to the 
Regional Medical Officers by the Approved Societies in order 
that they (the Regional Medical Officers) may decide whether 
their members are really incapable of work and therefore entitled 
to draw sick pay. They are not sent for advice in regard to 
treatment which will aid in the restoration to health. The 
medical officers are not, in fact, consultants or specialists, in the 
usual sense of the words. Mr. Gold assumes this in his figures. 

In Medical Insurance Praciice, by Messrs. Harris and Sack, 
we read: ‘It may be of interest to state that the number of 
cases of doubtful incapacity for work referred to Regional Medical 
Officers in England and Wales during the years 1924-7 was 
about 1,100,000. In all but a very small number the references 
were made by the Approved Societies. In some 500,000 cases 
the patients either voluntarily declared off the funds, or for 
some other reason failed to present themselves for examination 
by the R.M.O. Of those who were examined, about 170,000 
were found not to be incapable of work, and 430,000 incapable 
of work.” 

If we analysed the 500,000 who did not appear for examination, 
we should find that a large number had started work before 
receiving their notice, some weeks before ; many others, especially 
women, had asked their doctors to allow them to return to work 
because they dreaded an examination from a strange doctor; 
whilst others were fit for work by the time of the examination, 
but not before. I have heard officers of Approved Societies 
justify the reference to the Regional Medical Office because of 
the many who started work rather than face the ordeal, assuming 
that they were all malingerers. 

If I had “ guessed ” 99 per cent., I should probably have been 
nearer to the truth.—Yours, etc., 
S. Columba, 60 London Road, 

Reading. 
March 17th. 


OBJECTIONABLE PEOPLE 


To the Editor of Tne NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—May “ another Scot ” offer an observation anent “‘ often 
objectionable people”? ? Of the movement to the south of the 
Tweed and its influence on the “‘ hated Sassenach”’ I will say 
nothing. As director of the Salvation Army migration and 
settlement work for over a quarter of a century, during which 
period we transplanted overseas some 200,000 men, women and 
children (80 per cent. of the British movement being non-Scottish), 
I have had unique opportunities of noting some things. In my 
travels round the world I have not infrequently seen in the 
** wanted ’’ columns of local overseas newspapers “‘ No English 
need apply”: while ‘“‘ Scotch or Irish preferred ” was ofttimes 
in evidence in our applications from employers prepared to place 
men in work. 


S. GILForpD. 
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Why, then, these objections and preferences? On arrival 
overseas, an Englishman, especially the Cockney, is quick to 
size up a situation and concludes (perhaps rightly) that he could 
manage the concern in which he has got a job better than it is 
being done, and he does not hesitate to say so. Within the first 
two days, perhaps, he probably wants to teach “the boss” 
The result is that in the first week he is “ fired” from two or 
three situations, while the slower and more patient Scot continues 
at work on his first job. At the end of two or three weeks he 
reaches the same conclusion that the Englishman reached within 
twenty-four hours of his arrival—but he says nothing and his 
stock goes up considerably ! 

The progress of the world, however, would not be very rapid 
if left entirely to the Scot, in whose slower mentality there persists 
evidence of the hand of John Calvin. So “hats off” to the 
“kicking Englishman.” Who, then, are the “ objectionable 
people ’ ?—Yours, etc., 

** Kirkden,” Westcliff-on-Sea. 

March 17th. 


THE RIDICULOUS DRYDEN 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 
Sir,—Your interesting review of The Stuffed Owl is, I think, 
singular in pointing out that twelve fine lines of Dryden are among 
the passages of the works of famous poets now long dead which 
excite the risibility of Messrs. D. B. Wyndham Lewis and Charles 
Lee. May I, however, suggest that these gentlemen know their 
business, and are right in reckoning on the existence of a large 
section of the English public with a sense of humour similar to 
their own? The Observer of November 21st, 1926, offered a prize 
of three guineas for the worst line discovered by any reader from 
the works of an English poet. Among the lines which succeeded 
in obtaining dishonourable mention were several of considerable 
charm and point; but the prize was won by a gentleman from 
Kidderminster with a line from Dryden, which, as submitted 
and rewarded, ran : 
Die for us both; I have not leisure now. 

That is, of course, an excellent line; it has both point and spirit. 
It is not in Dryden; Dryden’s line, which will be found in The 
Conquest of Granada, Act I., follows Boabdelin’s command to his 
Guards, ‘‘ Away, and execute him instantly ” ; to this the captive 
Almanzor replies : 

Stand off! I have not leisure yet to die. 

That is a still better line; but it makes no difference to my 
point. I surmise a sale for The Stuffed Owl in London as well as 
Kidderminster; but is there another country in Europe where it 
is possible positively to win prize-money by sniggering at the 
noble rhetoric of the national classics ?—Yours, etc., 

Moorside, Caldy, Cheshire. A. Y. CAMPBELL. 


“ SURTEES, A CLASSIC” 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—‘* Certés a classic,” pronounces Miss Somerville in her 
sprightly review in your Spring Books Supplement. But—TI hate 
to ask it of a writer who has given me such unalloyed delight in 
fields like his, but greener—is she not a little ungenerous? ‘“ It 
would be interesting to know,” she writes, “‘ how many pains- 
taking enthusiasts of the present day have succeeded in reading 
that monumental work (Handley Cross) from cover to cover 
without resorting to ‘leaps and bounds.’” I have come across 
so many delightful people of all ages to whom Handley Cross is a 
bible, that this sentence seems to me deplorable. However, we 
agree that Surtees is a classic, and, if he is not read as often or as 
thoroughly as he deserves to be, may it not be because he has 
been sacrificed to his illustrators and also been painfully 
unfortunate in his publishers? I have never found an edition 
of his immortal works that could be read with pleasure in bed, 
still less slipped into the pocket. Even the library editions, the 
‘*“ splendid tombs’’ as Miss Somerville justly calls them, are 
absurdly expensive (ten volumes, £17 10s. ; six volumes, £15 15s. ; 
and so on), unpleasant to handle, and full of misprints. The 
current smaller editions are also unduly expensive in their degree, 
their print is cramped and often smudgy. Jorrocks’ Jaunts, the 
first of his books (to which we owe Pickwick and perhaps Dickens 
himself), has been published in the Everyman series, and it is 
to be hoped that the remaining volumes will follow. But when 
one considers the wonderful editions in which one can enjoy other 
classics for a few shillings—Jane Austen, Trollope, Thackeray, 
Scott, Somerville and Ross—it is clear that Surtees has not had 
fair treatment. I do hope that this will meet the eye of some 
enterprising and patriotic publisher who will feel that here a duty 
lies to his hand. Many young lives would be enriched by taking 
the air with Jorrocks and Mr. Sponge in a pleasant form, and at a 
reasonable price, and I do not think that the publisher would be 
poorer for his enterprise.— Yours, etc., 

Campden Hill, W. 8 


Davip C. LAMs. 


H. P. Garwoop. 


Miscellany 


A LITERARY ENIGMA 


ITERARY controversies, when they deal with the 
L private unhappiness of celebrated men and women, 
are usually as difficult to resolve as if we had been 
shown a number of isolated photographs cut at random 
from a film-drama of interminable length and, given the 
title and some faint notion of the intrigue, were asked to 
supply from imagination a complete and veracious account 
of every missing incident. We must add that the camera- 
men, engaged upon the making of these films, are always 
extremely numerous, and that there is not one of them 
who takes his pictures at precisely the same angle as 
another. Some of them are in the roof, some half-hidden 
among the scenery; some photograph from below and some, 
to render the confusion more inextricable, are themselves, 
in their spare time, partisans, stage-hands and actors. 

Thus, we are given an impressionistic snapshot, taken by 
that intelligent but undependable amateur-photographer, 
Miss Geraldine Jewsbury, of the heroine holding up her 
wrists and pointing out that each wrist is surrounded by 
a bracelet of livid discoloration, and a second photograph 
which shows the identical heroine peaceably ensconced 
at her fireside, with friends and books, a distinguished 
husband and no financial troubles to speak of. Are we, 
who are placed in this extraordinarily invidious position of 
having to arbitrate between the dead—are we to give it 
as our verdict that, in such and such a month of such and 
such a year, the heroine, Jane Welsh Carlyle, was genuinely 
happy or unhappy ? 

We want her to have been happy, of course—or romanti- 
cally unhappy, according to temperament; if, indeed, we 
can be sure that she was the heroine. But, on this essential 
point, none of our camera-men are agreed. Some made her 
the heroine of their story, some the vampire. At the present 
moment, Mr. David Wilson is re-casting his material in the 
form of a historical drama. His captions leave no doubt 
that, although he is perhaps not yet prepared to relegate 
Mrs. Carlyle to the role of villain, he will have not the 
slightest hesitation in depriving her of her original status 
as patient, much-victimised wife; Froude let his imagina- 
tion run away with him. ... But here, meanwhile, is 
Professor W. H. Dunn,* who thinks exactly the contrary. 
Froude, he declares, performed a delicate task as thoroughly 
and as conscientiously as he knew how. He deprecates 
Mr. Wilson’s honest yet misguided attempt to re-edit this 
domestic drama as though it were what cinema proprietors 
call an “A certificate” picture, a picture, that is to say, 
suitable for exhibition to moral imbeciles and children of 
tender years. At this announcement the “ highbrow ” 
picture-goer ventures a salvo of timid hand-claps. 

For, besides the inclination, which is implicit in the high- 
brow’s character, to believe that the truth is usually 
“‘neither pure nor simple,” we resent the lack of psycho- 
logical insight revealed by the larger number of Mr. Wilson’s 
“cuts.” Froude, at least, did his best to generalise the 
material before him, to present an impression which, if 
disagreeable, was also comprehensive. Mr. Wilson picks up 
a succession of isolated photographs : this shows Mrs. Carlyle 
merrily translating Goethe at Craigenputtock: this shows 
her galloping over the moors. She is busy in these photo- 
graphs, apparently contented. But Froude says she was 
unhappy at Craigenputtock! Look; see for yourselves! 





* Froude and Carlyle: A Study Ve the Froude-Carlyle Controversy. 
Longmans. 15s. 


By Waldo H. Dunn. 
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Answer me now (demands Mr. Wilson with pawky Caledonian 
emphasis), was not Froude an unmitigated liar? 

To regain our sense of proportion, always excruciatingly 
jolted during the course of a literary controversy, it is 
sometimes instructive to apply a similar question to oneself. 
Am I happy or unhappy? We must remember that in 
answering such leading questions we are influenced by the 
character of the questioner. Questioned by A, we should 
assume an air of self-complacency even upon the rack. B is 
one of those sympathetic, receptive, melancholic, sea-anemone 
sort of natures which invite a confidence, and the more painful 
the confidence the better. Without manufacturing con- 
fidences, since our daily lives are woven of so many threads 
and the completed effect is so neutral, it is very seldom 
that we cannot pull out a strand, either blood-red or jet- 
black, whichever suits our interlocutor and whichever we 
ourselves would prefer to dangle before his eyes. It is 
a form of entertainment. We become addicted to it in 
proportion as our imaginative faculties are not otherwise 
occupied. Mrs. Carlyle, we know, was a clever and unusually 
imaginative woman; she was a brilliant letter-writer, a good 
talker. She talked and wrote a great deal; she had many 
friends. Hence a formidable diversity of opinion, both 
among her acquaintance and critics who had not met her, 
when Froude’s gloomy and painstaking account of her 
relations with her husband first appeared to startle a 
Victorian world. 

She loved to dramatise. But there are some facts, 
a reader may retort, which we cannot dramatise or confide 
away. Such, for example, if it were proved, would be the 
fact of Carlyle’s sexual incompetency and the fact of her 
own severe mental illness, at a critical period of woman’s 
life, aggravated and embittered by Carlyle’s platonic associa- 
tion with Lady Ashburton. Granted these facts though, 
is it necessary to resort for our conclusions to any other 
source than the knowledge of our common humanity? 
Much ink has been spilt and paper wasted in the futile 
attempt to ascertain by documentary evidence Mrs. Carlyle’s 
true feelings towards the woman who, for many years, 
played so large and romantic a part in her husband’s life. 
Again, there is a diversity of photographs. . . . Put them 
aside, however, and the main outlines of the situation are 
inevitable. It has always seemed to me significant 
that, even nowadays, Mrs. Carlyle should be so little of 
““a@ woman’s woman,” that her most fervent 
should belong principally to the opposite sex. 
Jewsbury adored her; 
exception. 


admirers 
Geraldine 
but Geraldine was clearly an 
And then, in spite of the novelist’s patience 
and exemplary devotion, what quarrels the two had! 
For Jane Carlyle was eminently a tyrant, used to 
ruling, to managing the affairs of her tiny but interesting 
universe which centred round Cheyne Row. In Lady 
Ashburton she had met a rival, a woman as intelligent as 
herself but more experienced; and Lady Ashburton, instead 
of allowing Jane to manceuvre her into a position where 
they could have squabbled and had done with it, professed 
an immense admiration for Jane’s intellectual and social 
qualities. She was lavish of endearments and invitations; 
she was deliberately and unescapably charming. To have 
been thus underhandedly baulked of her grievance was, 
for poor querulous Jane, the most unforgettable grievance 
of all! 

Grievances meant much to her. Those enchanting letters 
she sent Babbie Chrystal are a long catalogue of ‘minor 
grievances. But here we are bordering upon another aspect 
of the controversy—the question of the Carlyles’ marital 
unhappiness and how far Froude was justified in painting 


their life together in such sombre colours. Once more 
the situation appears relatively simple if we approach it 
from a common-sense point of view, without any undue 
flourishing of so-called documentary evidence. Carlyle was 
the type of man about whom women complain that “ they 
do not notice things.” You might be conscious of looking 
your best, and not a syllable of encouragement did you 
receive; or you were looking bilious, haggard and yellow 
(Jane was frequently all three) and Carlyle would glance up 
and exclaim, with an expression of mild consternation, that 
your appearance was perfectly dreadful; then he was hurt 
and surprised when you lost your temper. . . . He acquiesced 
if household affairs ran properly, but, should anything 
go wrong, the lamp start smoking, the neighbours’ cockerels 
crowing, books and papers vanishing, the great man would 
be aroused to a state of maniac activity, would suggest 
elaborate and expensive alterations, and talk darkly of 
removal to some savage and remote quarter of the globe 
‘““ where a man could work in peace.” Jane submitted, 
because, in the absence of kindliness, she had a strong 
sense of duty, and, in the absence of love, a profound and 
lasting admiration for the great writer she had married. 
But “‘ the Valley of the Shadow of Marriage” (as she had 
dubbed it) was a place of tribulation none the less. She 
nourished grievances, longing above all things to have them 
extorted from her, to be comforted and calmed in the teeth 
of her own determined opposition. She might have waited 
till Doomsday. Only her death could explain to Carlyle 
how he ought to have gone about it; his posthumous 
rummaging among her papers finally let him into the secret 
of that perverse and lovable female sensibility, which had 
dragged its way limping through life, like a dog with a 
thorn in its foot, the thorn perpetually thrusting deeper 
and deeper, till it tumbles down helpless at last of sheer 
physical exhaustion. Yet one consolation Mrs. Carlyle 
had, and that she never forfeited; she never lost her faith 
in Carlyle’s genius. Agonising and perplexed as it had 
been, their Odyssey, she always believed, was obscurely 
worth the trouble which it had cost her. Not worth while, 
perhaps, as far as she herself was concerned; her own 
illusions had entirely evaporated; but worth while, she 
thought, under the eyes of an enormous and unpredictable 
Future, in the service of Humanity, in the name of Immortal 
Man, besides certain other vast and dimly envisaged 
Causes—words, all of them which have lost something of 
their flavour to-day, but which, while they still kept their 
freshness, were talismans of life-giving value. 


PETER QUENNELL. 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT 


HE Film Society succeeded recently in showing 
Pudovkin’s Storm Over Asia at the Tivoli, with 


a grave warning to the audience not to cause a 
disturbance. The Masses Stage and Film Guild has been 
trying very hard for several weeks to give a performance of 
Mother, another and much better film, also directed by 
Pudovkin: but at the last minute the censor has always 
intervened. Neither of these films, as a matter of fact, is 
likely to start a revolution, unless it were a revolution in 
public taste, and it would be about as sensible to ban per- 
formances of the Russian Ballet or the Russian National 
Balalaika Orchestra. The Morning Post can hardly be 
accused of any violent pro-Russian sympathy, yet its critic 
writes of Storm Over Asia: 


Shown to Asiatic audiences, conceivably the film might foment 
dissatisfaction ; shown in this country, it would have about as much 
propaganda value as Mr. C. K. Munro’s play The Rumour, on a 
somewhat similar theme. The truth is, that Pudovkin’s film fails 
as propaganda because of its high quality as a work of art. 
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Similar comment was made about Mother when it was seen 
in London last year. 

It is a great pity that the work of Pudovkin, Eisenstein, 
and one or two others of the avant-garde in Russia should 
remain almost completely unknown in England. The best 
of their films have great visual beauty, with a directness and 
vigour, a mastery of movement and narrative, which have 
nowhere been equalled. The superb naturalistic acting 
in Mother and The End of St. Petersburg was obtained for 
the most part from people who had never acted before. 
Pudovkin sets out to depict the drama of mass conflicts, of 
strikes and revolutions, and although there are moments 
of personal drama in all his films, the characters are part of 
the landscape, and he uses his actors as types rather than 
individuals. 

Storm Over Asia, it seems to me, is not entirely successful. 
It is an attempt at combining several styles, and the film goes 
forward (rather unevenly) on different planes. There are 
some excellent scenes of a hunter’s life on the Mongolian 
plains, of a crowded bazaar in a trading village, and the 
dance of priests wearing huge grotesque masks at a lamaserei; 
but they hardly fit in with the ferocious caricatures of white 
traders and English officers, and the rather forced story of a 
descendant of Genghis Khan who is set up as a dummy on 
the throne. The white troops, too, are made to march by 
like mechanical dolls to a mechanical drum, while the Chinese 
and Russians who belong to the “ partisans ” are full-blooded 
fighting men. One sees the point of this, but it does not 
improve the film. At the end a windstorm gathers symbolic 
force, and among the whirling leaves you see khaki hats 
spinning away and soldiers tumbling head over heels in their 
haste to get out of thecountry. This again is effective, in the 
manner of a political cartoon, but it doesn’t match the earlier 
scenes. I preferred the quiet faces of the Chinese actors, 
and an occasional jostling scene like the sale of the silver- 
fox, when one trader after another took up the precious skin 
and wriggled it in his hands delightedly to make it look alive. 
Storm Over Asia is an exceptional film, though it carries you 
on more by sensation than genuine dramatic incident. If 
the ban were removed, it would almost certainly be popular. 

G. W. 8. 


ORNITHOLOGY 


Tut Dove. 


IS parents always shove 

H Upon the little Dove 
Ideas of the amorous 

So lofty and so glamorous 
That he often expects 
More than he should of sex. 
This attitude parental 
Is weak and sentimental, 
Since lately Mr. Freud 
Has rendered null and void 
The elements of love 
As pictured by the Dove. 


THe Water OuseEL. 
Water Ousels 
Build their housels 
On damp rocks 
In the middle of brooks, 
They think nothing at all 
Of living directly under a water-fall. 
And they never interfere, 
Saying: “Are your feet wet, dear?” 
With the showery carousals 
Of the younger Water Ousels, 





Tne Isis. 
The Ibis 
Is born believing his tribe is 
Sacred upon the Nile; 
Whereas, for a long while, 
It most certainly has not 
Been too sacred to be shot, 
Though it remains sacred enough 
To stuff. 
Parents hasten to describe this 
Danger to the Infant Ibis. 


THE SHRIKE. 
Only his family really like 
The habits of the Shrike. 
He thinks that it is nice 
To dine on smaller birds and mice, 
Which is a great mistake. 
Such ways are bound to make 
Him and his children less 
Loved in the wilderness. 
But this fails to strike 
The conscience of the Shrike. 


THe Conpor. 
The Child of the Great Condor 
Is trained to be an absconder. 
Beginning in a modest way 
It snatches rats at play. 
Then as it learns and grows 
It often steals whole cows 
Which are foolish enough to wander 
In the way of the Child Condor. 


Tue SPARROW. 


The viewpoint of the Sparrow 

Is arrogant and narrow, 

He knows that he excels, 

He is selfishly obsessed ; 

He would not give an ostrich best. 
His children leave the shells 
Puffed to their very marrows 
With pride at being Sparrows. 


THE LINNET. 


The Baby Linnet 

Is not so big as a minute, 

Yet the worms it devours 

Are longer than hours; 

It can eat and eat and eat. 

This must be because of the neat 
Way in which the parents Linnet 
Pack things in it. 


THE RAVEN. 


The Raven 

Is accused of cravin’ 

The eyes of corpses! 

This rather warps his 
Opinion of the bible, 
Which fosters such a libel. 
His children are brought 
Up on Free Thought. 

But however misbehaven 
Otherwise, the Raven 
Would rather see the sky fall 
Than eat an eye-ball. 


MaRIE DE L. WELCH. 
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Casual Papers 
THE PLACE OF RECOVERY 


KNOW a man who is what people to-day call a mystic. 

| It is a wrong use of the term, but no matter; if I 
were to use the word in its right sense it would not 
apply, and in this wrong sense everyone will understand it. 

He came to me the other day to drink a glass of wine 
after dinner, and when we had talked upon different things 
for a little while he suddenly proposed this : 

“Do you think anything is ever lost? ” 

“Why, yes,” said I. ‘“ I should have thought everything 
was lost sooner or later and most things pretty quickly.” 

He answered: ‘‘ When you have risen out of yourself 
into something more, say, under the influence of music; 
then when the influence ceases; when the experience 
becomes a memory, fades—do you think it is therefore done 
with, and for ever? ” 

“IT suppose so,” said I. ‘“* Unless one can get an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the morceau again.” 

He tossed his head impatiently : ‘“‘ And the great loves? 
And the landscapes? And the fresh keenness of new 
things in youth? And the fixed resolves? ” he cried. 

To this list of his I added, for my own part: ‘ And the 
Chambertin of the ‘Three Pheasants.’ And the Richebourg 
which they gave me the time after.” 

He bore with the interruption, and then, leaning forward, 
with his hands between his knees and gazing at the fire, he 
said: ‘‘ Listen to this. The other day I had what you 
may call a dream. But I am not too sure that it was a 
dream. There are times in which I feel that what we call 
waking is dreaming and that the visions alone are true. 
This was my vision, real, as I still believe, though it came 
to me in the night when my soul was apart from my body. 

“TI discovered myself to be in a place of which something 
told me from within that it had a sacred name, and was 
called ‘The Place of Recovery.’ There was no defined 
landscape about it, nor any certain environment. It might 
have been an ancient Great House or a garden—the sensa- 
tion was of both combined, and all about it an air of achieved 
and well-filled repose. Though no external environment 
affected me, I was very vividly conscious of human spirits 


who were there met, and (even as they spoke) of certain — 


material things: or, at any rate, the experience of certain 
material things. So that when my companions spoke of 
these I saw them before me, the things of which they spoke, 
and could have touched them as we can see and touch things 
in dreams—or rather in visions. 

“But at first they said nothing of things, but only of 
happenings, and among their earliest words I heard from 
one of them, and the most beloved, out of the past, a chance 
allusion to one small incident which for many years had 
tortured me with remorse. In that one allusion I stood 
bewildered, and I openly confessed: ‘Surely,’ said I, ‘ you 
have forgotten! I answered you bitterly and foolishly ’ (I 
quoted my very words), ‘and the memory of that wound 
inflicted in a moment, in an accident—oh ! not of my will— 
has wounded me in turn: wounded me to death.’ But that 
which was speaking to me answered with complete sim- 
plicity : ‘I do not understand what you are saying. You 
must have had an evil dream. You never said such words ! 
Never, never did you speak unkindly to me.’ And this 
answer was true, so that my memory in the matter, if 
memory it were, ceased to be, and the pristine glory was 
restored. 

“Then others crowded about me, great also, though lesser 
than that first consoler; and the one, the next, the third, 
each made it clear that sins and weaknesses and mis- 


understandings and certain abominations had never been. 
Then came another troupe who spoke lesser, indeed, but 
still amazing words: how what I had suffered, not of my 
own action, but in sympathy with them, was undone, or 
rather had not been. How this one had not been pierced 
through the heart with a sword, nor that one dishonoured, 
nor the other despised of the world : how the young gaiety 
whose decline I thought I had witnessed had never sunk 
with the years into despair. 

““Then there passed before me in majestic and divine 
procession a lovely landscape desecrated (as I had once 
thought) by Avarice and War, and lovely buildings ruined 
and pulled down, and lovely ornaments destroyed. How 
many there were I know not, but in mighty numbers (yet 
not confused) one after another rose before my sight, 
domestic or majestic, small things and great. Every one 
of them, town, field and wood, palace and shrine and marble, 
was there complete and re-established. Do you know, 
will you believe, that I wandered, not by memory but in 
actual life through the old Hampstead of 1880 and that 
I saw the Roman Champaign through the gate of St. John 
Lateran? I saw the view in all its old expanse, unbarred 
by monstrous modern walls. Also did I find my own home 
of another day. 

“In all this there was no regret, and (what most convinces 
me of the reality of the affair) there was no fear nor 
expectation of change. 

“It pains me to descend to lesser things, but you must 
hear the whole truth. Messengers conveyed it to me that 
the moneys I had foolishly spent had been well spent 
indeed. I discovered their results and was the richer thereby. 
Money squandered, turned into money invested; and 
material objects, which I had valued rather for their price 
than from affection, took on their form again. 

‘You see how I am sparing you nothing but telling you 
the whole truth, and how in the Place of Recovery the whole 
of man is satisfied, even in the base little business of getting 
and spending.” He sighed, and paused. 

“Tell me,” said I, interrupting him for the first time, 
“was the care-free heart recovered in that place? Did you 
find yourself without responsibility again—like all animals, 
most children, and some few happy men? And did they 
lead to you by the hand that charming girl known as Our 
Innocence? ” 

But he went on, ignoring me: “ I will tell you one thing 
last, because it is the most trivial. There was brought to 
me with deference a certain receptacle of rare wood inlaid, 
and moving noiselessly upon magic wheels, wherein were 
heaped up all the coins and bank-notes whichever I had 
dropped or mislaid. There was a whole little hill of six- 
pences and threepenny and fourpenny bits; a big foundation 
of pennies; green and pink and white crinkly paper and 
two cheques (each of which I vividly recognised because 
those who drew them had refused to draw them again 
after I had lost them), and, gleaming in the mass, were not 
a few of the old-fashioned golden sovereigns and _half- 
sovereigns .. .” . 

At this moment the telephone which is in my room rang, 
but when I went to it an unknown voice asked not for me 
but for my friend. 

“It is you that are wanted,” I said, “‘ though I don’t 
know how they knew you were here.” 

“Oh,” answered the Mystic, rising hurriedly, ‘“‘ I told 
someone where to ring me up this evening in case it was 
necessary. I hope you don’t mind? ” 

Then he settled himself solidly on a chair with an intent 
look on his face as of the things that really matter. 
“Yes? ...No!” (His face became grave.) ‘“ It can’t 
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be! ... New York is only five hours earlier than London, 
*Change is shut... Oh, Chicago...” There was a 
pause of about thirty seconds during which the nasty little 
instrument went on making a squeaking noise, and as it 
gave him the news his face went dead white and his mouth 
drew into a violent shape. “ Twenty-nine? IT CAN’T 
BE! You mean thirty-nine! ...’ A shorter pause. 
He became agitated. He moved his free hand up and down 
irresponsibly and he shouted at the wretched scientific 
contraption : “‘ But they were forty-one only yesterday. . . . 
You can’t help it? . . . Of course you can’t help it!” 

He jammed the receiver back and staggered to his feet. 
He looked at me dully for a moment, then he dived for the 
door. 

‘“*T must see what can be done,” he muttered. I tried 
to help him on with his coat, but he snatched it from me, 
and was off at a run into the road. H. BeE.oc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Sanatorium. By Donatp Srewarr. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

The Fools’ Parade. By Joun W. Vanpercoox. Harper. 
7s. 6d. 

The Wolf’s Bride. By Arno Kauias. Cape. 5s. 

A Flock of Birds. By Karuteen Coyitr. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Three Loves. By Max Brop. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

The Mink Coat. By Epvitn Britt. Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. 


The Albatross. By MorGan Gisson. Benn. 


Stained Wings. By Frances Harrop. 
7s. 6d. 


I have only once visited a sanatorium, and though the day 
was a beautiful one in midsummer and the grounds of the 
institution made lovely by masses of the tallest delphiniums 
I had ever seen, I came away full of misery and an uneasy 
feeling that all was not well with my breathing. Unpleasant 
as this experience was, it did in time widen my capacity to 
understand a little of my fellow-men. It was a revelation, 
and, like many unwanted experiences, served to show me an 
horizon lying beyond what had been the ultimate one for my 
imagination. And this, we know, is what literature should do. 
Consciously or unconsciously we are always asking ourselves if 
a book enlarges our understanding not only of life as we live it 
but as others are compelled or have chosen to live it. We may 
ask also: Is it beautiful? Has it that strange fidelity to imagi- 
nation which is perhaps more important than all fidelity to 
observation? Does it take us a little farther than we have 
previously dared to go, or does it, since we are dealing first with 
a tragedy, move us to pity and terror? 

There is no doubt about the tragic and terrible nature of 
Sanatorium. It is the chronicle of a young man’s ineffectual 
fight against consumption; of his reflections, hopes, courage, 
despair, abandonment and death. The scene from first to last 
is the hospital. Recently the public has suffered a surfeit of 
novels concerning war, many of them bitter, all of them terrible ; 
and paradoxically these books have been popvlar; many have 
even been read with pleasure. To suggest that Sanatorium will 
be popular is ludicrous; to recommend anyone to read it for 
pleasure is mockery. It will fill the reader, as the visit to the 
sanatorium filled me, with a feeling of misery and uneasiness, 
with a sense that something is wrong with his own breathing. 
Its tragedy is calmly set down; there is no deviation into maudlin 
gloom or into cynical bitterness. There are times when one 
must put down the book, as often one has put down a book 
of Tolstoy’s, in order to escape for a moment from the acuteness 
of suffering. The book takes us steadily and implacably to a 
new horizon. It fills us with pity and terror. It enlarges our 
capacity to understand a little better our fellow-men. Yet 
how many will survive the terrors of its first chapter? 


7s. 6d. 


Nash and Grayson. 


“No, I’m all right,”’ he said slowly and reluctantly. As he drew 
in his breath after speaking, his chest creaked like an ill-fitting door. 


el 


The difficulty seemed to be at the back, deep down on the left-hand 
side. He breathed out quickly and then in again, trying to eliminate 
this check on his breathing. Suddenly there was a tickling sensation 
at the back of his throat. He coughed abruptly and found his 
mouth full of a hot liquid. Automatically he put his handkerchief 
to his mouth. He did not need to look to know that it was covered 
in blood. 
I know of no war-book so terrible and painful as this chronicle 
of a youth struggling with death; nevertheless such a book is, 
regardless of our pain and shrinking, and must be. The lack 
of courage is too obviously our own: it cannot, in this case, 
be the writer’s, for his is certainly unquestionable. The re- 
mainder of these novels are unlike Mr. Stewart’s. They can be 
recommended for pleasure. The Fools’ Parade is a collection of 
short stories about Africa. They are written with competent 
professional artistry, rise a notch above the magazine type, and 
ought without doubt to be brought to the notice of appropriate 
gentlemen in Hollywood. The characters are for the most part 
stereotyped, and one does not heed whether the jungle swallows 
them or not. In the best story, ‘‘ The Fools’ Parade” itself, the 
jungle does indeed swallow four of them. This tale of five 
convicts escaping from prison into the terrors of an Equatorial 
forest challenges comparison with Conrad. But this, too, may 
go unheeded. Remembering The White Ship, I took up The 
Wolf's Bride with pleasure. Finnish judges have awarded it 
prizes, and the critics of that country, for some reason reminded 
of Flaubert, have heaped superlatives upon it. These are terms 
of praise which go naturally with the author of The White Ship. 
Madame Kallas does write beautifully and she is an artist, but 
this story of a were-wolf seems stiff and lacks that delicate and 
natural poignancy which made her previous work so admirable. 
A Flock of Birds is also a little disappointing. It tells of an 
Irish woman suffering for a son who has been condemned to 
death; an appeal to the Home Secretary is made, the appeal is 
unsuccessful, and justice, or at least the rope, has its way. The 
theme is admirable, but ought, it seems to me, to have been 
treated either with calm and implacable concentration, or with 
a righteous and poetic fervour resembling Mr. O’Flaherty’s. 
As it is, Miss Coyle digresses and fails to hold us, and though 
there are many beautiful things in A Flock of Birds, it does not 
wring our hearts or deepen our understanding of woman. 

It would seem as if Max Brod had taken a leaf (quite small) 
from Memoirs of My Dead Life, pasted it together with a little 
of Bulldog Drummond and filled in the rest after the manner of 
one of Mr. John Buchan’s romances. It is much the same as if 
a gardener had tried to graft a French bean on a China rose 
and had spent the rest of his time trying to disguise the whole 
as currant-bush. Incredible and fantastic as this no doubt 
sounds, the book is nevertheless successfully entertaining. For 
two reasons alone it would be entertaining: one, the style, in 
being translated, doesn’t appear to have passed through a 
mincing machine; and two, all three women are fresh, alive and 
fascinating. 

The titles of my last three novels cry their authors’ moods 
aloud—realism, symbolism, romanticism. Grinding poverty 
would be the theme of The Mink Coat, because mink is a costly 
fur; the woman would be gallant, most of her male relatives 
feckless or worse—I opened the book. Sure enough, the first 
page reeked with squalor—a dirty kitchen, a dirtier scullery; 
cracked, cheap patent-leather shoes getting cleaned. ... Well, 
had I not chosen realism? Why, as I read on, did I feel 
disappointed? Apart from the squalor, there was much of 
merit—a direct swift manner, perception of character as well 
as of environment, sympathy, quiet humour; this was homespun 
but agreeable homespun, and I still hoped to stave off the 
familiar despair. But it got me down at last; The Mink Coat 
would not do, for by then I had perceived that Mrs. Brill was 
telling us interesting, amusing, touching things about her 
personages—but the personages were not there; one merely 
listened to what she knew about them. How do people come 
alive? From of old the sages have been baffled by that question. 
About Mrs. Brill’s personages we do, however, ask it; that is 
something. Not for a moment does it occur to us about those 
who stream through the pages of The Albatross. They never did 
or could exist except in such novels—they are phantoms, revenants 
from the crowded top-shelves of circulating libraries. “ Tony.” 
Was there ever a Tony (in a novel) who was not an erring charmer? 
And here he is again as one who has done time for embezzlement 
—and did embezzle; as, true to himself, he insists on telling 
the family at large during the breakfast-party (of all things) 
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arranged to welcome him on the morning he comes out of prison, 
and into the book. ‘* The Albatross,” he says, for in prison he 
made acquaintance with Coleridge, ‘“‘the Albatross about his 
neck is hung.” Coleridge pervades the book, and never perhaps 
was even he in queerer company. 

With Mrs. Harrod’s new novel we are in a very different 
country. It is, indeed, one of sufficient realism; for the opening 
scenes are set in a private residential hotel, and no mark of those 
asylums but has been observed for us with her penetrating, 
witty, yet saddened sympathetic vision. She is, first and fore- 
most, a writer with vision; she sees into things and people, not 
through them. Here, amid the realism, play golden ardours 
—a little too often flashed forth with something of conscious 
defiance, as who should say: ‘I will be romantic!” She has 
chosen a theme with which she can do nothing—the love of a 
black man for a white girl. Only one treatment is possible. 
The negro must be all nobility; at the last, all renunciation. 
Against such melodrama not even Mrs. Harrod’s gifts could 
prevail; her fine reflective powers, her exquisite sense of beauty, 
quick glancing wit, profoundly—even divinely—sympathetic 
vision are squandered here, though not even the dead-weight 
of her theme can crush them. The girl is a lovely creation; 
here indeed is a personage who lives and breathes and dances 
across the page, as she learns that art from her negro teacher. 

PROTEUS. 


NOTES FOR A FUTURE BIOGRAPHER 


Clemenceau. 
Longmans. 


By JEAN MARTET. 
25s. 

The bones of great men are no longer allowed to lie quietly 
under the drums and tramplings. They are instantly paraded 
amid the drums and tramplings. ‘This is, as a thousand authors 
have perspicaciously remarked, the age of speed; and biographies, 
or Boswellian impressions, must be written without delay; they 
must be presented to the public before their subject is forgotten. 
Such haste denotes a lack of faith either in the subject or in the 
public. The click of the typewriter keeps pace with the 
hammering of nails. Of this hurry there have been recently 
several striking examples. The market must at all costs be 
caught. But let us be fair to M. Jean Martet, sometime secretary 
to Georges Clemenceau. His book was written in anticipation 
of the inevitable event which, a few months ago, sent editors 
to those files known in newspaper offices as cemeteries, in which 
ready-made obituary notices are kept. M. Martet had his private 
cemetery. His book was ready for publication. Clemenceau 
himself had furnished him with a good deal of information and 
had entrusted to him a number of documents. Other documents 
were burned, or were, presumably, restored to official archives. 
The French statesman seems to have deliberately chosen 
M. Martet as the defender of his memory. Conscious of the 
coming end, he was anxious that someone should be in possession 
of the answer to charges which were made against him in his 
lifetime and which might be renewed after his death. 

It is pathetic to discover how much Clemenceau was concerned 
about his ‘crimes.’ Nearly everybody else had forgotten 
about them, if he had ever heard of them; and in any case they 
had been redeemed by the magnificent use, from a national if not 
from a human standpoint, that Clemenceau made of his oppor- 
tunities in the first year of his last passage in power. But it 
would appear that for nearly sixty years the accusations of his 
enemies rankled in his mind, and he wanted posterity to know 
precisely what part he had played in the Commune. There were 
later “‘ crimes ’? which equally disturbed Clemenceau’s conscience 
--his associations with agents of foreign Powers. Those of us 
who knew the old man believed that he did not care two straws 
for his enemies. Most of them had gone the way of all flesh, 
and the bitter polemics of pre-war days had long ago been stilled. 
One can be sure of nothing in this world; and it is a curious 
revelation that Clemenceau, so robust, so defiant, so independent 
of the public opinion of his time, should have been obsessed by 
the public opinion of time to come. Human weaknesses are 
always interesting, and are especially interesting when they are 
unexpected; and M. Martet’s book is well worth reading for its 
extraordinary picture of an old man, who had maintained a bold 
front to the world, suddenly stricken with the fear of posthumous 
misrepresentation. The spectacle is all the sadder in that 
nobody was in the least likely to revive these ancient political 
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and financial scandals. It is all the sadder in that Clemenceau 
appears to have been genuinely indifferent until a short time ago. 

Now that M. Martet has recorded his conversations of the past 
few years, it is easy to find ample confirmation of Clemenceau’s 
carefully concealed distress. It will be remembered, for example, 
that Clemenceau had consistently refused to discuss his relations 
with Foch, and with allied generals and statesmen, during the 
war and the period of peace-making; he had been scornful of 
critics ; he had taken the dignified view that whoever has wrought 
greatly must let his actions explain him and not begin to explain 
his actions. Rightly or wrongly, we felt that Clemenceau had 
indeed distinguished himself from smaller men by his silence. 
Yet at last Clemenceau, too, was induced to take up his pen to 
reply to attacks—and his own book is now announced. Doubtless 
it will be a good book, and will immensely add to our under- 
standing. But its announcement spoils the image of Clemenceau 
that we cherished—a Clemenceau who disdained malicious and 
ill-informed attacks, who was strong enough to stand foursquare 
on his own knowledge of his intentions and achievements. This 
may be a sentimental view, yet instinctively we deem that 
Clemenceau, a solitary figure on Olympian heights, diminishes 
himself in descending into the common arena of discussion. 

These observations are by no means a digression. Clemenceau’s 
own book and M. Martet’s book are of a piece. They both show 
that at the last Clemenceau broke down, that he deviated from 
the line of conduct he had determined to pursue. The conver- 
sations with M. Martet came first; when Clemenceau experienced 
the need of a champion he was still resolved to write nothing 
himself. A confidant of his thoughts and deeds would suffice. 
He could employ counsel at the bar of public opinion. Yet, 
having consented to become an accused person, it was certain 
that, sooner or later, if he lived long enough, he would make his 
own plea. Such a natural fighter will always be tempted to 
brush aside his chosen advocate. But it was his whole career 
and character which he entrusted to M. Martet, and M. Martet 
has set down faithfully the very words of his master. 

Whoever has been privileged to hear Clemenceau talk will 
recognise in this volume his authentic accents. There can be 
no doubt that it was in these terms that the old man summed 
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up his recollections. He looked to M. Martet to give the world 
a true portrait of himself. M. Martet might well take up such a 
task tremblingly; he might well, in a spirit of reverence, decide 
not to change a comma, not to select or add or blend. If he was 
right in this decision, he has performed his job admirably. But 
was he right? The defects of his method are obvious. He puts 
down trivialities. He records all the banalities of ordinary 
conversation. He follows no order. He allows lacunas to exist. 
He does not repair the lapses of memory. He fails to extract 
the story of the documents. He is no Boswell, for Boswell was 
an incomparable artist, and artistry M. Martet carefully eschews. 

The reviewer is obliged to point out these defects; but he is 
obliged to say also that the method has many advantages. With 
all its irritating omissions, with all its disorder, with all its 
accumulation of nonsense, this book is eminently readable. 
There is not a dull page; its very thinness is entertaining. Let 
us repeat that M. Martet has done his job, as he conceived it, 
admirably ; but let us repeat that the conception is not altogether 
satisfying. What we have, in reality, are invaluable notes for 
the life of Clemenceau that has still to be written. When, in the 
fullness of time, after the first spate of Clemenceau books has 
ceased, a serious biographer sets to work to depict the only man 
of our day who, as a man, irrespective of writing and doing, 
can stand side by side with Tolstoy (this bracketing is not 
arbitrary; both men were, as men, forces of nature, and 
supremely so), he will be compelled to have constant recourse to 
the notebooks of M. Martet. They are wonderful notebooks, 
alive, filled with facts, swift and accurate; and for them the 
future biographer will be grateful as we are now. 


A PROPHET OF WOE 


Public Assistance. By Grorrrey DracE. Murray. 15s. 


There are, as Charles Lamb complained, ‘* books which are no 
books—biblia abiblia,” and Public Assistance is well qualified 
for inclusion in that list that begins with Court Calendars and 
Directories and ends with Paley’s Moral Philosophy. It purports 
to be, in Mr. Drage’s own words, “‘ the history of the struggle 
for economy and efficiency in the sphere of Public Assistance 
in which the author has been engaged for the last seventeen 
years with the help and support of many experienced friends.” 
But it is hardly what any ordinary person would call a history. 
It consists of five articles contributed to Reviews in 1911, 1922, 
1923 and 1927, and sixty odd letters, written mostly to the Times, 
starting in January, 1913, and going on in a steady spate to 
November, 1929. There is no introduction, except a short 
preface, no connecting links or commentary. The result is a 
formless compilation, tedious and often obscure. Mr. Drage 
defends it on the ground that “‘a book represents the views of 
a single writer, practically only liable to criticism as such at the 
date of the publication of the book, whereas the views and 
proposals here put forward have not only received the express 
approval of some hundreds of men distinguished for their work 
in the public service, but have also run the gauntlet from day to 
day and month to month of the critical and vigilant readers of 
the public press.” But what does the average reader at the 
present moment know of the background of each of these letters, 
the circumstances of 1913 or 1920 or any other past year? 
And how is he to form any unbiassed judgment about the 
approval given by Mr. Drage’s distinguished friends to Mr. Drage’s 
views? Or can it be that the aim is not to elicit an unbiassed 
judgment from the reader, but to ram Mr. Drage’s philosophy 
down his throat ? 

It is a dour philosophy. Mr. Drage is of the straitest sect of 
the Individualists, and public spending (except on the Navy) 
is for him the cardinal sin. Socialism, he says, 

in practice means the substitution of a greedy, inefficient and 

despotic official for an efficient and not unkindly private employer, 

with the corollaries of a vanished dividend, a limited output and 
no advantage to anyone whatever, except the official. That ex- 
perience has produced in the mind of the working man a gospel of 
despair; namely, that he is not and cannot be the arbiter of his 
own fate; that he cannot earn sufficient wage to keep himself and 
his children; but that from the cradle to the grave he must be 
clothed by red tape and handled by a bureaucracy which he 
loathes. 
With that awful picture before his eyes, it is not surprising that 
Mr. Drage should be enraged by the legislation carried by the 
Parliaments of our time. One measure after another falls under 
his lash—Old Age and Widows’ Pensions, the Education Acts 


providing for school meals and medical attention, Health 
Insurance and Unemployment Insurance and Maternity and 
Child Welfare Acts, housing subsidies, and even Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s reform of the Poor Law in the Local Government 
Act of last year. For all these involve public assistance, which 
Mr. Drage defines as “‘ the receipt of any benefit in money or 
in kind, at the expense of the rates or taxes, which is wholly or 
partly unpaid for by the recipient.” And that is not only a 
drain on our purses, but disastrous to the character of the people, 
since Mr. Drage holds that “ the receipt of public relief has the 
same effect on a man as the loss of her virtue on a woman.” 

How, then, is this disease of the body politic to be cured? 
Now and then we find Mr. Drage talking with a rather faint hope 
of some large general remedy. We want the formation of a 
‘**sound public opinion,” he says; or the element of deterrence 
must be re-introduced into public relief. But more often he is 
pressing on us a particular prescription long favoured by the 
** Denison House Committee,” of which he is the chairman. This 
comprises full and detailed returns of all expenditure on direct 
public assistance (and of the incomes of the recipients of it), 
and administration by Commissioners. Everything points, he 
cries, 

to the need of removing the control of public assistance from the 
hands of the House of Commons and placing its concentration and 
co-ordination under an independent Commission, a measure adopted 
by Parliament to meet a similar situation a century ago, and also 
adopted more recently in this or other directions in the advanced 
democracies of the United States, Australia and Southern Ireland 
in order to stem corruption. 

Is not all this rather childish? Returns of expenditure and of 
workmen’s incomes obviously will not stem the tide. And why 
should Parliament abdicate in favour of a body which will try 
to deter the poor not merely from becoming “ paupers,”’ but from 
getting adequate medical attention for themselves or their 
children, or maintenance when they are unemployed, or pensions 
when they are past work? Mr. Drage is in fact far back in the 
nineteenth century, and his assumptions regarding the wickedness 
of State help are as ridiculous as they are offensive to a generation 
which aims not at penalising poverty but at destroying it—or 
at least at mitigating its evil effects. It is idle to pretend that 
the mass of the working classes can provide themselves unaided 
with the essentials of a civilised standard of life; the intervention 
of the State is clearly needed. And public assistance is not, 
pace Mr. Drage, a synonym for charitable doles or degradation. 
Nor is it, as the Denison House Committee travesties it, ‘* a terrible 
competition of the politicians in the wholesale bribery of the 
electorate.”” It is a method of achieving a redistribution of 
wealth, which is demanded on grounds of social justice—or if 
that sounds too idealistic, on grounds of social expediency. No 
doubt the system is open to abuse by the lazy and the 
unscrupulous; there may even be need of vigilance against the 
dangers of a proletariat clamouring for “ panem et circenses.” 
If Mr. Drage were content to be the champion of caution and 
honesty, he might find a large and sympathetic audience. But 
with his laisser faire fanaticism, his monstrous exaggerations, 
and his programme of pinchbeck reforms, his next sixty letters 
to the Times are likely to rouse as little attention as the last. 


POETRY IN 


Poetry at Present. 
Press. 7s. 6d. 
This excellent little book is an introduction to eighteen poets, 
all of whom were alive when the choice was made, who have, to 
however small an extent, enlarged the boundaries of English 
verse. Although its purpose is avowedly utilitarian and no 
claim is made that it possesses the absolute value of real criticism, 
its author expresses the hope that it may not be entirely lacking 
in interest to those who are already familiar with the poetry it 
describes. The reader is tempted by Mr. Williams’s preface to 
spend the rest of the day considering whether or no this dis- 
tinction between utilitarian and real criticism is justified; it 
would, however, be a pity to go no further, for the essays them- 
selves provoke many equally interesting arguments. 
A poet who, in an experimental age, has called one of his books 
Poems of Conformity deserves our attention when his appreciation 
is strikingly different from what we might expect. We know 


OUR TIME 


By Cnarvtes Wituiams. Oxford University 


that he is not splashing at random in order to make people stare. 
When Mr. Williams tells us that Hardy is essentially a romantic 
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we cannot merely pass on with a shrug; we know that the 
judgment is not a display of acrobatics, but that it rests on 
solid ground and must be attacked, if it is to be attacked, with 
a seriousness no less than Mr. Williams’s own. Again, when he 
asserts that The Ballad of the White Horse is one of the greatest 
of modern poems, some may disagree, but they are likely to 
re-read the poem before expressing their disagreement. 

Mr. Williams is never cocksure, but he usually knows his own 
mind; in the case, however, of T. S. Eliot, he falters, and knows 
that he falters. He tells us that he respects T. S. Eliot’s work 
but that he does not understand it. Here, again, we must pay 
tribute to Mr. Williams’s honesty. He is, clearly, speaking the 
truth; he is not trying to praise against his judgment because 
T. S. Eliot has a reputation. He is genuinely moved, but he 
cannot analyse his emotion. He thinks it worth while taking 
trouble over T. S. Eliot, and he takes trouble. Indeed, he takes 
so much trouble that he goes a long way towards understanding 
him. This is clear from what is one of the most interesting of 
his sixteen very competent ‘* end-pieces.” 

Put out the light and then put out the light, 
quietly the faithful mind puts everything out, 
not with a gesture, not with defiance to flout 
the lamps (the ranter called them) of heaven, nor spite, 
but waits till the theatre empties ; then with the flight 
of our tangled spectres, after the last tired shout 
of applause, time ends. The attendants will go about 
the empty corridors, putting out even the night. 


Emptiness and fullness wholly alike enjoyed, 
since enjoyment must be, even of bleakness and void ; 
mingled extremes and delights of poetry— 
attentive in both, a mind hath everywhere stirred 
to (O hark, hark ! all richness held in a word) 
to entertain divine Zenocrate. 

If the essay on T. S. Eliot shows indirectly that Mr. Williams 
is not one to praise against his judgment, the essay on the 
Sitwells gives direct evidence to the same effect. Mr. Williams 
praises well what is praiseworthy in the Sitwells’ work, but he 
is clearly not prepared to be browbeaten by the family. ‘* Besides 
the fact that these satires [on church-parades, etc.] are mostly 
aimed at things which it requires no particular courage to attack, 
and that many of them are based upon a false doctrine of rela- 
tivity, there is also the fact that most of them are too long. . . .” 

Mr. Williams is, perhaps, at his best in the essays on Hardy 
and A. E. Housman; he is, perhaps, furthest from his best in 
those on Gibson and Robert Graves; but he is good in all. 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


Theatre Street. By Tamara Karsavina. Heinemann. 25s. 


It is hard not to feel bereaved in the reading of Karsavina’s 
reminiscences. The ballet is not dead; but without Diaghileff 
we have little assurance for the future. What has happened to 
Theatre Street in St. Petersburg, where Grand Duke Vladimir 
would roar his “ Jolly good!” to the timid aspirants who 
pirouetted before him? Where are the balletomanes, loyal 
worshippers who would empty the front stalls of the Marinsky 
when their favourite went to Moscow? Karsavina herself 
perhaps supplies an answer in a story she tells of her brother’s 
arrest by the Cheka. He was hauled before the commissar in 
the dead of night—an ominous prelude as a rule; but the cross- 
examination drifted into an argument on the respective merits 
of his sister’s ‘‘ Giselle”? and her ‘“ Firebird,” and ended in 
a genial sentence of exile on himself and his family, at the 
Government’s expense. ; 

Indeed, there is no hint of sepulture in this supremely fascinating 
book. In one aspect it is the story of how a great art shook 
itself free from the cerements of an official conservatism. In 
another, it is the history, modestly and charmingly told, of the 
growth of an artist through years of single-minded, passionate 
devotion to her ideal. 

Karsavina gained admission into the Imperial School of Ballet 
in 1894, when Marius Petipa was ballet-master under Vsevolojsky. 
Pavlova was her senior, Kyasht her contemporary and playmate, 
and Lopokova, a few years later, her protegée. After the first 
year she became a boarder, and thenceforward her life was 
governed, with the most careful austerity, to the accomplishment 
of a single end. The ballet students were dedicated with 
religious fervour to their art : 


The morning was devoted to dancing lessons and music practice. 
After lunch we were taken out for a daily airing. At the most we 





had from fifteen to twenty minutes round and round a small garden 
in the courtyard. . . . The fashion of our clothes belonged to the 
preceding century, but was well in keeping with the spirit of the 
institution, with its severe detachment from the life outside its 
walls. Vowed to the theatre, we were kept from contact with the 
world as from a contamination. Having to face life one day in its 
most alluring guise, we were brought up in almost convent-like 
seclusion. 

All the same, there was plenty to do inside the walls— 
favourite teachers to be ‘“‘ adored,” drastically, by the public 
drinking of glass after glass of tepid water in their honour, 
private steps and spins to be practised, and, when you were 
feeling particularly temperamental, Lydia’s head to be ducked 
in a bucket of soapy water, with a subsequent expiation. Above 
all, there were the great ones to be watched and imitated. These 
were the days of Legnani, with her tour-de-force of thirty-two 
fouetiées. At school “in the evenings one constantly saw 
figures like dancing dervishes wherever a mirror was available.” 
There is a pathetic picture of the fragile Pavlova conscientiously 
swallowing cod-liver oil in an effort to emulate Legnani’s popular 
figure. Criticisms were severe and continual. Karsavina recalls 
her encounters with the master Johanssen, long after her debut: 

A Swede by birth, he spoke broken Russian intermingled with 

French. He had a vocabulary of oaths of uncommon wealth, 

‘* Pity you are weak-minded,” he addressed me after each failure. 

‘* What a dancer I could have made of you but for that.” He 

pointed to his forehead and then tapped the back of his fiddle. 

Epithets like ‘‘ cow on the ice”’ rained on me... . 

But empty virtuosity was wearing thin. The accession of 
Teliakowsky as director of the theatre had meant a reversion to 
purer nationalism, with a gradual discrediting of foreign conven- 
tion. Bakst, ‘‘ a dandified young man in appearance, pernickety 
in his ways,” Fokine, Sergei Legat, full of promise, who com- 
mitted suicide on a point of honour, the incredible young 
Nijinsky, were bringing fresh ideas into the ballet. Fokine, 
Pavlova and Karsavina herself (though with some misgivings) 
were the ringleaders of a revolt in 1905 after the social 
disturbances in the capital. When Fokine succeeded as ballet- 
master, the movement was under way. Isadora Duncan came, 
conquered and went. In spite of a genuine admiration for her 
talents, Karsavina could not accept her theory. ‘* She had all 
the sentimentality of the New Englander, so incompatible with 
the role of a revolutionary. Her art was personal by its very 
nature, and could only have remained so. Teaching of art can 
only be based on what the consecutive achievement of the ages 
has built up—technique, in fact.” 

Fokine’s subsequent work bore out the contention. The pursuit 
of technique for its own sake by the ballet company for so many 
years now furnished him with a medium of incomparable 
elasticity for the new art which made music not the mere 
accompaniment but an organic part of the dance. All that was 
good in the old he retained. What was bad he discarded. 

The historic descent upon Paris is a chapter which belongs 
to European theatrical history. Diaghileff had been the object 
of one of Karsavina’s childish infatuations, and she was ready 
enough to join in his gallant venture, even when Imperial support 
was withdrawn. The first-night audience at the Chatelet could 
searcely contain its delight. Nijinsky and she received a 
tremendous ovation, and henceforth ballets played on alternate 
nights with the opera. At the end of the triumphant season, 
Karsavina paid a visit to the London Coliseum—and hated it. 
Back with Diaghileff she was able to realise her fullest 
potentialities. 

There is a vivid picture of Diaghileff’s flat where were to be 
seen the Artistic Committee “‘ drinking weak tea and hatching 
daring ideas ’’—Benois, Roerich and Dobujinsky in one room, 
Fokine and Stravinsky in another, working furiously at their 
next production, wrangling and making friends again at the 
mediation of Diaghileff, co-ordinating, advising and directing. 
It was a difficult team to drive. On more than one occasion he 
acted as buffer between Nijinsky and Karsavina, who could not 
always respond adequately to her partner’s originality. Nijinsky 
left the company for America in 1913, and her next meeting 
with him was a tragic one, in 1928, when she tried in vain to 
restore to his shattered brain the memory of their past triumphs. 

Karsavina found herself, in fact, not entirely in sympathy with 
the later developments of the Russian ballet. Nijinsky’s Jeut 
and the Futurists could receive no more than an intellectual 
response from her, though in later days she found that she could 
easily attune herself to Satie’s Parade. At the outbreak of wat 


she returned to St. Petersburg, and the book ends with her 
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A WAYFARER ON THE RHINE 
By MAtcoLm Letts. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A delightful book for travellers in the Rhineland, including 
suggestions for excursions and walks in this country of 
beauty and romance. 


IN AND AROUND VERONA 


By ELLInorR Lucy BROADBENT. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A handbook for tourists which treats of Verona not only 
as a treasure-house of antiquities but as a centre for 
motorists and pedestrians from which the surrounding 
country can be explored. 


WELSH FOLKLORE AND FOLK 
CUSTOM 


By ProFessoR T. Gwynn JONES. 7s. 6d. net. 


A work of unique interest by a lifelong student of the 
subject. It forms an important contribution to the study 
of man. 


ARTISTS IN STRING. String Figures: Their 

Regional Distribution and Social Significance 

By KATHLEEN HaAppon (Mrs. O. H. T. RisH- 
BETH). Illustrated. 6s. net. 





Illustrated. 


A fascinating book which reveals string figures as some- 
thing more than mere pastimes, and raises many curious 
and interesting problems. 


A HISTORY OF THE MODERN 
CHURCH 
By J. W. C. WAND, M.A. 8s. 6d. net. 


« An admirably compendious volume to which all students 
of Church history will be indebted, while as a textbook it 
is sure of a wide popularity.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


PLATO AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
By G. C. Fietp, M.A., B.Sc. 12s. 6d. net. 


An attempt to aid in the understanding of the writings of 
Plato by describing the circumstances in which they were 
produced. 


THE ANCIENT EXPLORERS 


By M. Cary, D.Litt., anp E. H. WARMINGTON, 
M.A. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book discusses the aims and methods of ancient 
pioneers, Egyptian, Greek and Roman, and sets forth their 
actual record of discovery. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK MYTHO- 
LOGY : Including its Extension to Rome 
By H. J. Rose, M.A. 16s. net. 


An outline of the subject simply and directly told. 
Copious notes are included at the end of each chapter. 


ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY 
By D. C. SoMERVELL, M.A. 6s. net. 


A book which may be regarded as a ‘‘ companion” to the 
study of either History or Literature. It gives a general 
picture of the period in its intellectual and psychological 
aspects. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE SINCE 1783: 
Its Political and Economic Development 
By Proressor A. P. NEWTON AND PROFESSOR 
J. Ewrnc. Illustrated. 5s. 


This book emphasises the development of Imperial com- 
merce as well as of political growth. 
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By IVY PINCHBECK, Lecturer in Modern History, 
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“She deserves special praise for her sane and comprehensive 
account. The change from the domestic to the factory system 
has often been represented as a great tragedy. Miss Pinchbeck 
shows that the woman-worker benefited.”"—Spectator. 


HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH CORN-LAWS 


By DONALD GROVE BARNES, Professor in the 
University of Oregon. 15s. net. 


A history of the govemmental regulation of the intemal corn- 
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escape from the Bolsheviks through the White Sea. The last 
section is perfunctorily done. Karsavina writes as a dancer, 
not as an observer of the ordinary world about her. But 
still her personality, gentle, gracious, and with just the 
faintest suggestion of primness, preserves her from ever becoming 
dull. Sir James Barrie in his preface declares Theatre Street 
to be “ one of the most delightful and novel books ever written 
about the theatre,” and with one disgruntled complaint at the 
absence of an index we can cheerfully endorse his verdict. 


DIFFERENT WORLDS 


The Confessions of Zeno. By Irato Svevo. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 
Bitter Water. By Hernricn Hauser. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 
The Miracle of Peille. By J.L.Camppe.. Collins. 6s. 


Kindness in a Corner. By T. F. Powys. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


I am Jonathan Scrivener. By CLravpr Hovcuton. Thornton 

Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

An awkward test for the Anglo-Saxon, this Svevo. After the 
lazy, acrid wit of “ The Last Cigarette,” and the acrid, lazy pain of 
‘*The Death of My Father,” we began *‘ The Story of My Marriage”’ 
and “ Wife and Mistress,” fascinated, wondering whether this sur- 
prising author could keep it up. He doesmagnificently. In an age 
when satirists, such as Mr. Huxley, are only sentimentalists, and 
ironists, like Norman Douglas, idealists with the tooth-ache, 
here is a genuine ironist; and if The Confessions of Zeno has a 
legitimate success with the British public, it will be a very hopeful 
sign of an advance in self-criticism and in aesthetic judgment. 
For Svevo pricks all the bubbles that the English have so delicately 
attempted to preserve. In form the book is a psycho-analytic 
autobiography. Zeno is a malade imaginaire who argues, soundly 
enough, that fanciful illnesses are the only serious ones—is not 
the mind sick, and the imagination, and the fancy? In the third 
and fourth sections of the story, where Zeno writes of his married 
life and his liaison with Carla, the devastating success of Svevo’s 
polite parody of the ‘“‘ case-histories ” of the analysts almost 
overreaches itself. It is never so silly, it is never obscene as are 
so many of the actual case-articles; but it does at moments 
threaten to rival its dusty originals in tediousness. That is the 
snare which awaits all irony that does not disdain parody’s aid, 
and generally Svevo triumphantly avoids it, nowhere so success- 
fully as in the section which is, for its wit, the book’s triumph, 
called ‘‘ A Business Partnership ’—here his method of apparent 
simplicity and a profound, limpid subtlety produce what we 
might imagine would have resulted if Marcel Proust had written 
The Diary of a Nobody. 

Svevo has a great advantage in his use of the form of the 
psycho-analytie confession; his hero is enabled to tell his least 
estimable fancies about himself and others without incurring the 
charge of a rather degrading exhibitionism. In a way, indeed, 
the book is a quiet and deadly attack on that commonest of 
modern vices. Most of the extreme interest, fostered by psycho- 
analysis, in the ego, all the excessive seriousness devoted to its 
wretched little disturbances are a floppy, fluttering, tittering 
exhibitionism. Svevo, with a cool Latin sense, will have none of 
that. His Zeno is a trivial fellow; but he admits his trivialities, 
and in the admission becomes positively endearing to one, if 
one can avoid the wide-eyed solemnity that attacks the moderns 
at the mention of sex and self. The book is full of quiet wit (it has 
suffered rather in translation). Zeno, hearing of a friend whose 
teeth ached, “‘ about three feet away from them because his 
bowels had ceased to function,” says : 

If he had been there to hear I should have said that it was very 
easy to understand by analogy how the nerves of a malade 
imaginaire might suffer from an illness which had broken out a few 
kilometres away. 

His account of life in the office is delicious, as he expatiates on 
** book-keeping with double entries, all of which is easy enough 
to learn, but rather difficult to remember”; or describes his 
efforts to persuade his partner that the dog is out of place in their 
office. 

Hauser’s Bitter Water is a book of almost alarming objectivity. 
These things the author has seen—these his men do; but he 
offers you little judgment, and writes out of a passionless 
curiosity. Mr. O’Flaherty, in a noisy, unnecessary introduction, 
says that he does not “‘ care tuppence whether it’s a good book or 





een 


not.” and it’s likely that he does not know; for Hauser’s good 
qualities are not unlike Mr. O’Flaherty’s, none of whose work 
shows much power of self-criticism. Anyway, if we are to have 
** stark ’’ books about sailors in brothels, or digging in Mexico, it is 
better they should be direct, as Bitter Water is, an honest, often 
frightful book of great power and unexpected dignity. Dignified, 
too, and of unexpected beauty, is Mr. Campbell’s Miracle of Peille, 
He avoids—sometimes only just—the danger of mere prettiness 
inherent in a subject which cannot but recall the grotto at 
Lourdes, and the bland, banal images that have invaded so many 
churches since the Apparition came to Bernadette. Mr, 
Campbell's tale is of a French peasant saint, a cripple who, for 
the sake of her father, undergoes all the pains of mystical substitu- 
tion, and the final degradation—here the book is almost at its 
best—of a tour to New York, where she is billed as The World’s 
Wonder Worker, and appears as a turn in a vulgar music-hall 
show. Mr. Campbell has something of Mr. Wilder’s elegance of 
composition ; but his style is less restrained, and his characterisa- 
tion more conventional. Mr. Powys, centuries ago, sat sardoni- 
cally at work and designed those fabulous little scenes which 
we still find under the seats known as “ misereres ” : in this age 
he has not altered, and has drawn in words similar little fantasies, 
but they are not so pleasant when they are unrelated to any great 
magnificence as of a cathedral. Mr. Houghton has been highly 
praised ; but we find little in his new novel except a gift for carica- 
ture (his solicitor is rather over-coloured), some pleasant dialogue 
and an unsolved mystery. Jonathan Scrivener appoints as his 
secretary a man he has never seen; leaves England, and has the 
secretary installed in his flat. Here come Pauline and Middleton 
and Denvers and other people; they get to know one another, 
each finds he does not really know Scrivener—and at the end 
Scrivener appears. Is he Death, or the Devil, or merely the 
author of the book? We are afraid the last; and find 
Mr. Houghton’s estimate of a novelist’s position far too high. 





A SCIENCE OF SOCIAL LIFE 
A Study of the Principles of Politics. By G. E. G. Catun, 


Professor of Politics in Cornell University. Allen and Unwin. 
18s. 

By reference to the Aristotelian tradition Professor Catlin 
excuses his treatment of the whole of social life as “ politics.” 
But old words are dangerous; for in the discussion which follows, 
the modern meaning of the word “ politics ’’ has driven Professor 
Catlin to give almost all of his attention to the State, to the 
exclusion of such interesting social life as can be found in inter- 
national banking or local religious associations, not to speak of 
Hinduism or Islam. It is useful to have a clear statement of the 
possibility and the need of a science of social life or “ politics.” 
The pervasive factors in all the relationships of man with man 
should, no doubt, be distinguishable; and by reference to such 
factors, general laws, comparable to economic laws or even 
psychological laws, should be obtainable. Professor Catlin, 
having indicated what he means by social science, proceeds to 
state some of these laws under such headings as “* Conflict and 
Solidarity,” ‘‘ Balance and Convention.” His statement is clear 
in its main lines, in spite of a peculiar use of language in such 
sentences as—‘* Our common acts are essentially acts of right 
or wrong,” “‘ The natural sciences are concerned with the world 
of involuntary things.” What is an “act of right”? Is it a 
“right action”? And is a triangle an “ involuntary thing ”? 
Sometimes careless phrasing obscures the meaning of what is 
evidently meant to be a statement of a law; as, for example, 
‘*the mother of political action is pain, not pleasure ”’ ; for here, 
not only is a “* mother ”’ in a peculiar situation, but it is not clear 
whether Professor Catlin is summarising past history, to the 
effect that revolutions result from grievances, or making 4 
universal statement applicable to the future, to the effect that 
only unhappy people make progress. One meaning makes the 
statement true, and the other false. 

Apart, however, from minor defects of statement in what 
should be, on the author’s own hypothesis, an exact analysis of 
facts, the results of the analysis are worth discussion. Professor 
Catlin performs a very useful service in recalling us to the old 
tradition of social science, in its most general form, as contrasted 
with the specialisations in economics, anthropology, and the 
rest which are obscuring the characteristics of human life by too 
great attention to details. The terms accepted by him are “ will % 
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BREPRERREEAEEAEENCEAEEAERKEMEMA 
PAINTED VEILS 


a novel 
James Huneker 
It is in a very real sense the crowning work 
of Huneker. 


H. L. Mencken. 


LAURIE 7/6 





VENUS ON WHEELS 


by 
Maurice Dekobra 


Very Witty. Very Amusing. Very French. 


LAURIE 7/6 
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THE LIFE OF 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


Discoverer and Founder of Christian Science 


by Sibyl Wilbur 


AN AUTHENTIC 
BIOGRAPHY 


Mrs. Eddy’s life is here depicted 
with illuminating clearness. The 
author, carefully avoiding  in- 
vention, has presented the facts in 
a refreshing manner. Miss Wilbur 
was not a Christian Scientist 
when she wrote this biography for 
publication in a magazine of 
general circulation. 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 
Boston, U.S.A, 


408 Pages—18 Illustrations—Cloth Edition: $3.00 (12/4). 


Can be obtained in London of 
ARTHUR F. BIRD, 22 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, W.C.2 


or from any Booksellers 

























TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


New Volumes. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each, 


FIRST AID FOR 


THE BEST-SELLER 
By Professor E. WEEKLEY 


An eleventh-hour attempt (doomed, states the author, from 
the outset) to dam to-day’s flood of deplorable English, and 
champion the cause of grammatical sobriety. 


THE FUTURE OF CENSORSHIP 
By WILLIAM SEAGLE 


Censorship, which means to-day sex-censorship, is one of the 
major modern problems. This volume deals with the 
existing situation and forecasts the future. 


THE FUTURE OF LITERARY 
CRITICISM 
By GEOFFREY WEST 


H 

| From the viewpoint that the critic’s task is to make explicit 
the values implicit in literature, the writer executes a 

caustic survey of literary criticism to-day, and states the 





























hope for future salvation. 


THE LIMITS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
By M. JAEGER 


““A very sensible and entertaining book.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 
““Much knowledge of the subject is displayed. All students of psychology 
should read it.""—Manchester Guardian. 


THE FUTURE OF OXFORD 
By W. J. K. DIPLOCK 


“A&A downright and cleverly written defence of Oxford intellectual 
life."—Spectator. ‘‘A reactionary hit-back.”—Datly Mail. 


Send for Full Prospectus. 


KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 








THE POWER THAT WINS 


By HENRY FORD AND RALPH WALDO TRINE 


The Great Commercial Magnate and the World-famous 
Philosopher discuss conversationally such matters of 
universal importance as Success, Education, Personality 
and Religion. 
5s. net 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY : 
AN INTRODUCTORY TEXT 
By RUDOLF PINTNER 
A lucid and comprehensive exposition of Educational 
Psychology, which forms an admirable introduction to the 
subject. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Williams and Norgate. 
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and “ conflict ” and “ balance.” ‘ For politics’ (in his sense of 
the word), he says, ** the will is an atom ’”’—apparently by contrast 
with “ the individual.” But alas! what is an atom? Contem- 
porary science does not use the word as Professor Catlin implies. 
And if “* the will” is a system of complexes, evidently it is not a 
basic factor in social life. ‘* Balance ’’ again is a dangerous term ; 
it involves the metaphors of strain and equilibrium. However, 
with such terms Professor Catlin proceeds to state his “ laws” ; 
and they seem to imply that social life is fundamentally a straining 
for * control,” not in the sense of domination but of influence; 
and that the relation between States and presumably other 
associations is fundamentally a balance of forces, dependent as a 
balance on an overwhelming force which, as a lover of peace, 
Professor Catlin hopes will control “ sovereignty.” Again, he 
says that in view of past experience up to the date of Goethe’s 
Weimar—the latest date referred to in his list—it is doubtful 
‘** whether culture can ever attain a like intensity in vaster, more 
mechanical communities.” These statements may be correct, 
but they are certainly not scientific generalisations. The omis- 
sions of relevant factors are too numerous. The evidence is not 
collected; for the analysis is not complete. If ‘“ politics” is to 
include the whole of social life, what part has the determination of 
a ‘‘ will” to play in the daily intercourse of members of a family ? 
And is past history an adequate basis for the discussion of 
relationships between States or between citizens in a city-area, 
in a world of oil-combines, wireless and aeroplanes? Indeed, 
not only is it doubtful whether the laws of social life can be stated 
without much more analysis of evidence, but it is also doubtful 
whether the traditional terms of ** politics ’’ are adequate in view 
of the comparatively recent transformation of social structure. 
It is well to undertake the task; but Professor Catlin seems to 
have underestimated its difficulty. He has many illuminating 
observations to make, and some of his general conclusions are 
useful as correctives in the consideration 6f policy or plans for 
action. He has also the ability to pierce through the controversy 
of the schools to the real issues with which we are faced; and 
therefore his book will be found valuable by all who are concerned 
with social problems. But it is only a beginning, not a conclusion, 
in the search for a science of social life. 


POPE AND HIS LINE 


Alexander Pope. Faber and Faber. 15s. 


However natural the reaction against the Romantic Movement 
may be, there is no doubt that the taste for Dryden and Pope will 
not be, in our generation, very widely or very easily recovered. 
We can affirm this by considering the problems excited by the 
poetry of Byron, who was the nearest poet of his generation to 
Pope, who was Pope’s great admirer, and whose poetry to-day 
arouses no feelings comparable to those aroused by the poetry of 
Blake or Shelley, or Keats or Burns. If we have, somehow, lost 
the taste for Byron, if his contemporary popularity, at home no 
less than abroad, seems to us a puzzle, then, surely, it is not only 
our blindness to the beauties of the heroic couplet that makes 
Pope, Byron’s favourite master, stand in need of explanation 
even more than praise. Miss Sitwell’s book aroused the hope 
that this complex question, which opens many matters of great 
interest, would be investigated; but here her volume is dis- 
appointing. She comes forward to champion the character of 
Pope and to rebut the charge of monotony against the heroic 
couplet, but she confines herself rigidly to the task of showing 
the variation of which the couplet, in Pope’s masterly hands, was 
capable, the subtleties of “‘ texture’ that he imparted to his 
lines, and the numerous effects that this made possible within 
the couplet’s narrow “structure.” This is excellent, so far as 
it goes; but to show how good Pope’s couplets are is not nearly 
enough. We want, as well, illumination on the kind, no less 
than the quality, of Pope’s poetry, and some explanation of the 
undeniable fact that this kind, even in the lyrical stanzas of 
Byron, seems less poetic than the kind associated with Blake, 
Shelley, Burns or Keats. 

Miss Sitwell’s book, therefore, is not a critical challenge to the 
prevailing, if now a little diffident, Romantic taste, but a personal 
eulogy of Pope’s character, and an intensive, not an extensive, 
eulogy of The Rape of the Lock and of The Dunciad. Apart from 
an introduction, denouncing Pope’s critics, and a final chapter 
on the “ texture” of his verse in these two poems, the bulk of 
the book is biographical. Miss Sitwell is at pains to present us 


By Epitu SItwe tt. 


es 


with a portrait of a sensitive man, suffering keenly from his 
physical deformity, who was a good man as well as a great artist, 
loyal to his friends, generous even to strangers, amiable in his 
garden, and only attacking when attacked. His love for his 
parents, his early life in Windsor Forest, his friendship with 
Martha Blount, the literary squabbles in which he took part, the 
immense success of his version of Homer, his queer relation with 
Lady Mary Wortley, who is presented in a very disagreeable 
light, his affection for Gay, and for Swift even to the end, and 
his happy pursuits at Twickenham, are vividly outlined ; but the 
biography is sketched rather than built, and Martha Blount, in 
particular, becomes too faint for the importance assigned to her 
in the picture. The figure of Swift is the most alive of all, and 
the best minor passages are those in which Miss Sitwell, the 
poet, overflows into imagery. Her feeling for words is abounding. 
She can never resist a catalogue; but, just as she confines herself 
to a few of Pope’s poems, and, in these, to the minute and 
sensitive appreciation of individual lines, so the separate per- 
ceptions that she shows are superior to the proportions of her 
criticism and to the balance of her narrative. We are more 
conscious of the side that she takes than of the portrait she has 
drawn, of the detail of her criticism than of its range and 
proportion. The book may easily revive interest in Pope among 
those who have overlooked him. It will not settle, because it has 
searcely touched, the wide problems that Augustan poetry, and 
a profound fluctuation in taste, excite even in those who have 
no doubt about the greatness of Pope’s technical mastery. 


EVEN 
The Problem of Time. 


Unwin. 16s. 

Professor Gunn traces the growth and modifications of the 
notion of Time through human history; his work is in effect a 
history of philosophy viewed from the angle of the Time-problem. 
We see from it that not the poets only but also the philosophers 
have said “ good things” about time. Were an anthologist 
to take Time for his subject he would have to decide whether he 


SUCH IS TIME? 


By J. ALEXANDER GuNN. Allen and 
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should include among his choice passages from the philosophers 
only such sayings as are metaphorical or epigrammatic, or 
should he admit attempts at precise scientific definitions? In 
the latter category are Newton’s Time “ which in itself and from 
its own nature, flows equally without relation to anything that 
is external’; Berkeley’s ‘‘ Time is the succession of ideas in 
the mind”; Professor Gunn’s “ ever-changing present, sequence 
of before and after objectively given, out of which a relation of 
past, present and future is constructed,” not creator of events, 
but by them created. But if philosophy, as some hold, be 
indeed the daughter of poetry, it is not strange that philosophy 
should sometimes use the language of poetry. A modern British 
thinker, the late Dr. MacTaggart, caps the Greek’s ‘‘ Time is the 
moving shadow of eternity ’’ with his ‘“‘ The last enemy to be 
overcome is Time.” 

Professor Gunn, for his part, might have called in the poets 
to illustrate his exposition and his meaning. Says Ronsard, 
anticipating the subjectivists : 

Le Temps s’en va, le temps s’en va, madame 

Las! le temps non, mais nous nous en allons. 
What does Professor Gunn want to show of Time? That it is 
** objective ’’ and important. Here most of the poets are with 
him; they add ‘a devouring and senseless monster.” For 
Professor Gunn Time is devouring, being a quality of events, but 
not senseless—to understand it is, he holds, the chief task before 
modern philosophy. Philosophically speaking, the last enemy 
to be overcome is Time. For MacTaggart, on the other hand, 
Time is an enemy because for him (as for most mystics, and 
perhaps for Kant and Hegel also) it is a false appearance in our 
experience, an obstacle to eternity. 

Professor Gunn’s work is well written, and should be a most 
useful book of reference, opening as it does with the pre-Socratic 
thinkers and ending with a comprehensive survey of Time in 
modern philosophy. It is doubtful, however, if he establishes 
the view that the problem of Time has only recently received its 
rights, having been neglected by the ancients and the medizvalists, 
who had not our preoccupation with Progress. Time has always 
been a central crux in philosophy, though the deifying of Time 
by philosophers, as recently denounced by Mr. Wyndham Lewis, 
may be modern and traceable to the obsession of Progress. 
Professor Gunn guards against this scandal and the wrath of 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis by concluding that, for all its importance, 
Time is in the Universe, not the Universe in Time. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Three Cretan Plays. ‘Translated from the Greek by I’. H. MARSHALL. 
With Introduction by Joun Mavrocorpato. Oxford University 
Press. 21s. 


For their own intrinsic worth these plays would not win acceptance. 
They are offered as examples of a Greek culture surviving in post- 
Byzantine times, but connections with the great Greek drama are 
faint. The second play ends with the commonplace about fortune 
which closes somewhat dubiously the Gdipus Rex. Mr. Mavrogordato 
deals with origins and dates satisfactorily in his full and learned intro- 
duction. The first play, Abraham’s Sacrifice, he has traced to an 
Italian original of 1586. It does not differ notably from similar sacred 
plays elsewhere. The second, Erophile, exhibits a wicked king cutting 
his successful general to pieces and presenting them to the daughter who 
loved him. It is a play of fashionable horrors like Titus Andronicus. 
An interlude appears which has nothing to do with it, a ballet of 
enchantment applied to a Crusader. The other play is a pastoral of 
maids persuaded to love by a goddess, and is the best reading of the 
three, though some way below Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess. 

Professor Marshall has hardly done justice to his originals. He 
explains that his translation is free, but allows himself very frequently 
to banish the verb to the end to make arhyme. Thus Isaac pleads 

O be not willing thus my life with cruelty to take, 
O do not cast me on the fire and thus me ashes make 
The king in Erophile says he will send the Chorus to Hell, 
And thus in other strains to say your wise saws will you teach. 

Such inversions destroy the naturalness of lines already too sententious. 
The short metre of the charming pastoral given in the Appendix, 
first printed in 1627, comes out much better. 


The Economics of the Coal Industry. By R. C. Smarr, M.I.Min.E. 
King. 12s. 6d. 

A book on the coal industry by an experienced technician and 
mining administrator deserves a special welcome. Mr. Smart has 
written his volume not for the sake of writing a book, but because he 
was really bursting with things that he wanted to say. He has a 
first-hand knowledge of up-to-date mining practice in this country ; 
and he has paid special visits of inspection to the Ruhr and other foreign 
coalfields, The result of his studies is an indictment of the organisation 
and policy of the British mine-owners fully as drastic as any that has 
been made by critics from outside. Mr. Smart traces the troubles of 





the British coal trade to its ingrained individualism, to the persistent 
refusal to rationalise either production or marketing and distribution, 
to the failure to provide for adequate research or the application of its 
results, and to defective co-ordination between coal-mining and other 
industries. The indictment is familiar, but comes with especial force 
from an experienced administrator within the industry itself. At the 
same time Mr. Smart passes keen criticism upon the new marketing 
scheme now under consideration, on the ground that it will tend to 
perpetuate the existence of uneconomic pits, and to prevent the concen- 
tration of production upon the best-equipped units. He is very scornful 
of the attempts to make the industry remunerative by forcing down 
wages, and urges strongly that high production, and not a low wage, 
is the way to recovery. 

With all these merits, it is unfortunate that Mr. Smart is almost the 
worst writer of English whose works we have seen in print. He writes 
so badly that it is often very difficult to make out what he means; and, 
having no sense of arrangement, he flings forth his knowledge anyhow, 
in a vast jumble of facts and figures which the reader has then 
laboriously to disentangle. Judged by any literary standard, his 
work is frightful; but it is nevertheless a really valuable practical 
contribution to its subject. 


England. Edited by FinpLay Murrmneap. Blue Guides. 3rd edition, 
Macmillan. 16s. 


In this new edition the Blue Guide to England has been brought up to 
date, and it now includes information about motor-coaches, air- 
routes to the Continent, war memorials and so on. It is a model of 
what a guide-book should be—exact, concise, well illustrated by maps— 
and it contains the information which is essential to every traveller, 
whether motorist or pedestrian. The section on the Lake District may 
be taken as an example: it contains twenty-seven pages of text, in 
which almost nothing of importance is missed, three maps on the scale 
of half an inch to the mile, a glossary of local terms, and a short bibli- 
ography of books on climbing in the Lake District. The book is 
pocketable, and the print, though unavoidably small, is good. The 
only fault that we have to find with it is that some of the larger maps 
are inclined to tear along the crease, and as maps are more hardly used 
than any other part of a guide-book, it would have been better if these 
had been made of stronger paper. 


Studies in the Italian Renaissance. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Among Mr. Vaughan’s subjects are the Medici, with a special paper 
on the Medici Popes; the Borgias, whom he absolves from the graver 
charges brought against them, though he holds that Cesare may 
have had a hand in the assassination of the Duke of Gandia; 
Savonarola, who receives a little more honour than some will think 
to be his due; the Sforzas, especially Caterina; Machiavelli, a shrewd 
and interesting study; and Benvenuto Cellini. The studies close with 


By Hersert M. VAvuGHan. 

















Now Ready 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S 


new book 


The Town of Tombarel 


7s. 6d. net 





Always at his best in writing of 
his beloved France, Mr. Locke’s 
new volume reveals him in his 
most urbane and witty mood, the 
mood of ‘The Belovéd Vagabond’ 
and ‘Aristide Pujol.2 The central 
character is the inimitable Monsieur 
Tombarel, Mayor of Creille, a little 











town in the mountains behind the 
Rivieracoast,and Monsieur Tombarel, 
like Paragot and Aristide Pujol, 
becomes at once alive and lovable 
under Mr. Locke’s skilful hands. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LIMITED 
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"\\ Some er pipes -and 
the mpremie to acco 


North AmericanIndian 


The pipe played a very important part 
in the life of the Red Indians, it 
being the symbol of peace and war. 
The coloured and befeathered stem 
was a passport through the territory 
of various tribes and the arrangement 
of the feathers was very significant. 
These stems veried a great deal, some being 
plain while others were highly decorated. The 
bowls, too, which were made of a red stone, 

varied considerably among the different tribes. 
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Iesued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 








ON_ LEAVING 
SCHOOL 



































VVVVV 


A momentous problem confronts every 
father and mother whose children are about 
to leave school. “ What shall we do with 
them ?” 


LORD WAKEFIELD OF HYTHE, 
C.B.E., LL.D., 


helps parents to solve their great problem 
in the pages of his admirable and far-sighted 
book, “On Leaving School.” Out of the store- 
house of his great experience and under- 
standing of present-day conditions and the 
needs of the future, the author has provided 
a true “guide, philosopher and friend.” 


1 TH EDITION. 3/6 NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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A DICTIONARY OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


By M. Alderton Pink, M.A. A modern guide to English usage, giving 
immediate reference to doubtful points of daily occurrence. Essential to 


every writer and speaker. Price 2s 6d. net (post 2s. 9d.). Of a Bookseller 
or the Publishers _ - : 


PITMAN’S, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 


























THE HALIFAX 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY. 





GREAT INCREASE OF BUSINESS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


- £59,394,342. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
to be presented to the Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting of the Society, to be held at 
Halifax, on Monday, the 31st day of March, 1930. 


The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members the 
Annual Statement of Accounts, shewing the operations of the Society during 
the financial year ended the 31st January, 1930. 

The success and progress of the Society have been continued to a gratifying 
degree and there have again been large increases in the funds and membership. 
The benefits of amalgamation continue to accrue and substantial economies, 
with increased efficiency, have been experienced. 

ASSETS.—The Total Assets at the end of the year amounted to 
£59,394,342, an increase of £5,239,301. 

RESERVE FUND.—tThe Reserve Fund, after providing for all interest 
and bonus allotted up to the date of the account, stands at £2,017,598, being 
an increase of £328,359. 

INCOME.—The Income for the Year, exclusive of investments realised, 
was £29,059,351. 

MORTGAGES.—The amount advanced upon new mortgages during the 
year was £12,455,559, an increase of £2,241,031, mainly upon the security of 
dwelling-houses for the personal occupation of the borrower. 

The new Borrowers number 24,064, compared with 20,926 in the previous 
year, and they now shew an average of only £517 per new mortgage completed. 
The total amount now due upon Mortgages is £44,783,384, an increase during 
the year of £4,212,729, and the total number of Borrowers is 118,560, an 
increase of 11,664. 

Of this total 81 per cent. are in respect of Mortgages where the debt docs 
not exceed £500, and the average amount owing on all the Society’s mortgages 
ie only £377 each. The Mortgage Accounts are in an entirely satisfactory 
condition, and there are no properties of borrowers in the possession of the 
Society to be sopented in the statutory Schedule. 

SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS.—The amount standing to the 
credit of Investing Shareholders and Depositors is £57,376,744, an increase 
of £4,910,942 during the year. 

PROFITS.—The gross profits of the year, after payment of all expenses 
and Income Tax, amounted to £2,746,839, and after providing for all interest 
due to Depositors and Shareholders up to the date of the Account, there 
remains a surplus profit of £455,339. 

The Directors recommend that there shall be distributed, in addition to 


New Balance Sheet and Full Information Free on Application. 





the interest of £3 10s. Od. per cent., a bonus of £1 10s. Od. per cent. upon the 
sum standing to the credit of Paid-up Shareholders, Class 1; and, in addition 
to the interest of £3 10s. Od. per cent., a bonus of £2 10s. Od. per cent., to the 
Subscription Investing Shareholders upon the total amount paid by them 
up to the end of the preceding year. 

They also recommend that the sum of £20,000 be granted to the Staff 
— Fund and that £3v,000 be written off Office Properties 

ccount. 

The new Accounts opened during the year numbered 84,701, compared 
with 79,297 in the previous year, and the total number of Shareholders and 
— accounts open at the end of the year was 397,681, an increase of 

5,714. 

NEW BRANCHES.—New Branches have been opened at Aberdeen, 
Ayr, Burton-on-Trent, Coatbridge, Dumfries, Dundee, Ellesmere Port, Falkirk, 
Great Yarmouth, Greenock, Harpenden, Kidderminster, Kilmarnock, 
Kirkcaldy, Leamington Spa, Marple, Northwich, Paisley, Perth, Redditch, 
Stourbridge, Sutton Coldficld, Sutton, Walsall and Wisbech. 

NEW OFFICE PREMISES.—New and permanent office premises, 
staffed by the Society, have been opened during the year at Blackburn, 
Edmonton, Uford, Low Moor, Pudsey, Scuthampton and Weston-super-Mare, 
and premises acquired and arrangements made for new offices at Portsmouth 
and Belfast. 

The extension of the Society’s Branch organisation to many important 
areas in the country has enabled the Directors to distribute mortgage invest- 
ments very widely, and they are confident that this policy is not only a prudent 
one, but it has given opportunity for the Society to employ more capital for 
new mortgage business in districts where it was most needed and well secured. 

The Directors desire to congratulate the Members upon the remarkable 
expansion of the business of the Society during the past year, as revealed 
by the Statement of Accounts, and also upon the fact that the Society has 
still further strengthened the predominant position it has held for many 
years as by far the largest Building Society in the World. They also acknow- 
ledge and appreciate the loyal and efficient services given by the Officials 
and Staff. 

ENOCH HILL, President and Managing Director, 








HEAD OFFICE: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 
LONDON OFFICE: 124 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. Teh; 
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yp many people Life Assurance appears a some- 
what mysterious business which involves the 
life assured in a series of payments with an uncertain 
return under remote conditions. That the contrary 
is the case is plain to be seen from the following 
example of the profit-earning qualities of a C.I.S. 
Endowment Assurance Policy. 


EXAMPLE 


* A,” aged 30 years next birthday, assures himself 
for £500, payable at the end of 25 years or at death, 
should that occur before the policy matures. 

. & <¢@ 

The Annual Premium would be .. 19 13 9 
Less Income Tax at 2/-in the £ (i.e., 

half the present standard rate). . I 19 4 


Net Annual Premium .. £17 14 § 
(ats cement 
£ 


e ¢, 
TheSum payableat maturitywouldbe 500 0 Oo 
*Bonus estimated at present rate of 

£2:2s. percent. perannum .. 262 10 0 


Total amount payable at the end 


of 25 years a £762 10 © 

Net Cost to the Assure we o €83 0 § 

Profit on Investment -- £319 9 7 

tn ill e 

Smaller or larger policies at * 

proportionate rates and bene- Fi atte o- 
fits are available. Examples amount of Bonus 
of policies for longer or shorter shown in the ex- 
terms will gladly be supplied oe See. 
if you will advise us of your on the assumption 
_age next birthday,sum assured that the present 
and term required. Se 





CO-OPERATIVE 


INSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED 


Established 1867. 


Chief Office : 106 Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


Branch and District Offices 
in all the principal towns. 


ASSETS EXCEED {10,500,000 














a paper on the relations between art and history during the 
Renaissance, and with special studies of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Raphael and Fra Angelico. To those who weary of 
the religious subjects chosen by the great Italian painters, Mr. Vaughan 
points out that even these pictures are packed with historical reference, 
and that if their subject-matter is religious, its setting—architecture, 
scenery, costume and persons—is typically Italian of the Renaissance, 
actual portraits of the artist’s distinguished contemporaries figuring 
in many pictures. 


About Motoring 


THESE RECORD-BREAKING 
MONSTERS 


F I were a thought-reader, I should utilise my psychic 
powers in a great variety of directions. Amongst others, 
I should sooner or later concentrate upon the brains of 
Capt. J. S. Irving, and Mr. Louis Coatalen, to discover their 
actual motives in constructing the ‘“‘ Golden Arrow” and the 
* Silver Bullet.” As everybody knows, these are special racing 
leviathans, rated by the daily newspapers at thousands of horse- 
power, but probably disposing of well under 1,000 h.p. in actual 
fact. They are run for a total life of less than a quarter of an 
hour; and whilst they are being run, their intrepid (or foolhardy, 
as you prefer) driver is gambling at rather unusual odds, for he 
is betting his own life against international fame, a small fortune 
in hard cash, innumerable directorates, and very possibly a 
knighthood. During the few moments that his mad dash at 
250 miles an hour or so lasts, he suffers a thrilling and delightful 
uncertainty whether all these rewards will be his within a few 
seconds, or whether he will die some very messy, but tolerably 
instantaneous death, being decapitated by a strip of tyre tread, 
mashed to a pulp beneath his somersaulting projectile, or roasted 
in a petrol fire. Nobody pretends that the records are of any 
genuine technical value to anybody, except the tyre factories, 
and I am not convinced that this last claim is true. Certainly 
the tyre stresses are colossal—in Segrave’s 231 m.p.h. record 
the tension on each bead-wire was stated to reach three tons; 
and the tyre firms test these special tyres on a special machine, 
by means of observers seated at a distance with telescopes, or 
seated close up behind armour-plated shields. But whenever 
I get a tyre manufacturer in a frank mood, as for instance during 
the toast section of a public dinner, he generally tells me that 
he could easily make tyres which would hardly ever puncture, 
and practically never wear out; but that the trade (which 
means the public, in the last issue) will not pay for them, so that 
he has to stifle his technical conscience, and manufacture a 
cheaper and less efficient tyre. Why then do we see this incessant 
crop of useless leviathan motor-cars? For whether Kaye Don 
beats Segrave’s record or not, there will assuredly be a “ Steel 
Shell” at Daytona ere long, and in fact there are three similar 
cars under preparation in America. 





* * * 


The answer is quite simple. Such racers secure enormous 
free publicity for the factories which produce them. They may 
cost £12,000 apiece, irrespective of transport, insurance, fees to 
driver, wages of mechanics, and so forth. For this sum an 
advertiser could purchase the front page of a first-class British 
daily for about a week. But space in the advertising columns 
of any paper possesses far less sales value than space in the 
editorial columns; and a record attempt of this kind obtains 
free, gratis and for nothing, space in the editorial pages of all 
the world’s press, which could not be bought for £10,000,000, 
for the simple reason that in many countries—including England 
—editorial space is not sold. This free editorial space is granted 
over a long period; it begins when the car exists only in the 
form of a smoking-room suggestion. A little pianissimo passage 
begins when the chassis is actually planned, and mezzo forte 1s 
reached when some famous ace is booked to drive it. The forte 
stage is reached when the car can be photographed, and the 
selected driver (more than half regretting his audacity) sits in it 
to be towed by a lorry to the railway station. Fortissimo 
thunders of publicity are heard when the car reaches Daytona, 
and it monopolises the headlines until the brief sprint is made; 
whilst even the anti-climax is worth something, as there is 4 
constant mutter for weeks to come, as the car comes home, 
the personnel are feted, the car is exhibited at Lipton’s, the caf 
is (very timidly) driven once round Brooklands on .001 throttle, 
and finally the car is possibly shipped to two or three European 
exhibitions. Publicity is, therefore, the real secret of these 
heroic, thrilling, and otherwise absolutely useless events. It is, 
however, a serious question whether the ordinary principles of 
publicity theory apply in such cases. If you spend £25,000 on 
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ART GALLERIES 
ERTHE MORISOT (1841~-1895).q First Exhibition of this famous 


artist’s work in England; also paintings by WINIFRED NICHOLSON. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6. 


EW BURLINGTON GALLERIES, Burlington Gardens. 
THE FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE YOUNG PAINTERS’ SOCIETY, 
Daily, including Saturdays, 10-5. Admission Free. 


LECTURE 
ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday,*March 23, 


at 11 a.m.: C. Detiste Burns, M.A., D.Lit., ‘‘ The Future of Great Britain.” Sunday, 
March 30, Mrs. Corpetr ASHBY. 

















TRAINING CENTRES 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum, 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
University Courses IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical), Fee £22 ros, a year, Residential Halls for Men and for 

Women Students, Prospectus post free—E, J, WIGNALL, Registrar, 


ROFIT FROM YOUR PEN. Young Public School and University 
Men and Women coached in practical Press work by highly-experienced London 
Journalist.—Apply by letter to the Lirzrary Burgau, 73 Gower Street, W.C, 1, 


















F. Panferov’s 





BRUSSKI 


A story of peasant 
life in Soviet Russia, 


will be ready on 


TUESDAY, MARCH 25th 
7/6 net. 


Martin Lawrence 





TRAVEL, HOTELS 





EXAMINATIONS 


HE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS. 
A.D. 1885. 
EXAMINATIONS, 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of Candidates 
resident in England and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, 
Cardiff and Leeds, on the following dates :— 

Preliminary Examination - - May 5th and 6th, 1930. 
Intermediate Examination - - May 7th and 8th, 1930. 
Final Examination - - - May 6th, 7th and 8th, 1930. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice on or 
before April Ist, 1930, to the Secretary, Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. z. 





REFORMED INNS 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C,1, _ First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms, 
Electric radiators in all bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 

8s, 6d, per night,—Telegrams : Bookcraft, London, 


2 a —2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. 


Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). 


EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. Vegetarian Guest House. Quiet, 
sunny situation on outskirts of town. Tennis, Bathing. Additional house opposite 
for summer months.—Mrs. Wynne, 








High - class 
Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 








APPOINTMENTS AGENCY 
THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Headmistresses’ 
Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses and Welsh Secondary 
Schools’ Association enables teachers to find posts in Public and 
Private Schools. 





: Telephone : Museum 0658. " 
Registrar :—Miss Cicety C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


Se ag SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


a, MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. 

DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. Authors’ MSS. and 

Plays promptly executed. ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 

PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 

6 Conduit Street, W. 1. 














(Mayfair 3163/4.) 





SS. Typed, also French and German.—Miss PoLtarp, 36 Ampthill 
Square, N.W.1. Museum 3965. 





YPEWRITING. 
Welwyn, Herts. 


Moderate charges. — Miss VIDLER, Tewin, 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptiy typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ARMALADE, coarse-cut, bitter, as supplied to London Clubs. Old 


family recipe and probably best now obtainable. Twelve 1-lbs., carriage paid, 13s. 
Sample sent on receipt of 9d.—Dororuy Carter, Iden, Rye. 


OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive de- 


signs from 2 gns.—Write OsBornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 


REAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS 
ARDIGANS, etc., also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- 


knitted, personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the famous “ Fair-Isle” 

_ Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, elastic native wocls. At Shetland prices; far 

less than shop prices. Send postcard for free illustrated booklet and price list to S.T., 78, 
Wa. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


ee. HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.—Jamrs Street TwEeED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 

















BERAMMERGAU, 1930. Lady living Telfes, 10 miles Innsbruck, 


welcomes paying-guests. Wonderful scenery, record sunshine, 3,600 ft.—Write 
Miss Hosuousge, 1 Airlie Gardens, W. 8. 





EASIDE AT EBASTERI APRIL 17th to 2oth. 
ROCKLANDS, EAST CLIFF, HASTINGS. 
(gs. per day single, 8s. sharing room. 
Optional Courses, Margaret Morris Movement, Folk Dancing, Crafts. Tennis, 


Sunbathing Enclosures. 


USTRIAN TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, 
flowers; May and June specially beautiful—Miss AnpRrEw, Pension Waldrast, 
Mieders-in-Stubaital. 


AWLISH, S. Devon. 


terms, 








Beach House. 
Sunny rooms facing sea, 


Board-residence at moderate 
Separate tables,—Apply Mrs, Apams, 


ANDERSTEG, Létschbergline, Villa Mon Repos, comfortable 
family hotel, Excellent food, Central heating, Open all the year, English 
spoken, Terms 9-12 frs, 


ATH. j-hr. by tram. Vegetarian Guest House. Lovely garden 
and view, Tennis, River boating and bathing.—G, To_temacue, Batheaston, 


RESTAURANT 


MELETTES AS IN FRANCE. Casserole cooking. Sandwiches, 
delicious coffee, after-theatre little suppers at Mrs. Coox’s, 12 Denman Street, 
Piccadilly Circus. Open from 1 p.m. until midnight. Phone, Gerrard 3655. 


TO LET AND WANTED 
RENCH PAINTER, 28 years, wishes share studio and board in 


Oxford with English artist same age. References.—Box 627, New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OMFORTABLE BED-SITTING-ROOM to let in St. John’s Wood 
flat; divan, bath (constant hot water), breakfast if desired, gas fire and ring.— 
Box 629, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


RITER with quiet flat, Notting Hill, will let three well-furnished 
bed-sitting-rooms, 17s., 21s., 25s. incl, service. Breakfast and other meals if 
required, First-class cooking. —Box 628, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 
































‘TO ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEw STATESMAN 
it is necessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One year post free - - 308. od. 
Six Months .* - - 158. od, 
Three Months __,, - . 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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advertising a toothpaste, you hope to sell toothpaste. If you 
spend £25,000 on advertising a four-wheeled projectile which 
only two or three men in the world dare to drive, you hope to 
sell something entirely different, to wit, a tame miniature car, 
resembling the monster in no particular whatsoever, except 
that it is produced by approximately the same men, methods, 
machines, and intellects. The monster may, or may not, result 
in the factory selling 1,000 more samples of its touring cars in 
the following year. It will not in any case increase the overseas 
sales of British cars to anything like the extent which better 
salesmanship, better service, and perhaps a few alterations of 
design would do. If Kaye Don breaks Segrave’s record, we shall 
all examine the Sunbeam balance sheet for 1930 with genuine 
interest. 
* * * 


From the purely sporting point of view, most Britons will 
naturally welcome these plucky and perilous attempts. There 
would be a serious flaw in the manhood of a nation which did 
not throw up a certain percentage of young men, eager to 
adventure their lives in wild adventures tolerably devoid of any 
scientific or commercial value; and it is never easier to feel 
a moral respect for capital than when capital gambles with 
projects which are not likely to produce any cash dividends. 
Kaye Don carries with him to Daytona the best wishes of his 
compatriots for a safe and decisive sprint to the success of his 
dreams. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


N addition to the numerous and heavy purchases of British 
] Government loans, referred to in a subsequent paragraph, 
steady buying of foreign government loans is in progress. 
The most welcome recovery has been in Brazilian loans, which, 
for the past few weeks, have been commented upon most un- 
favourably in the press on account of the fall in the price of coffee 
and the over-production of that commodity. Such pessimism 
has not found expression in these notes—in fact, on December 14th 
the San Paulo 7} per cent. Coffee Bonds were characterised here 
as being unduly cheap at 88, which included the half-year’s 
coupon payable January Ist. These bonds, after dipping to 82, 
have now recovered to 903, and it is quite probable that they 
will go higher, for, according to the latest news, the coffee crop 
of the State this year will not exceed 8 million bags and may be 
under 7 million bags, as compared with a production of 18 million 
bags for the 1929-30 crop. Nature having been thus unkind, the 
heart of man rejoiceth, and if only the same could be said of the 
world’s wheat crop, business all round would improve. To a 
visitor from another planet this would all sound sheer lunacy, 
but it is true. Several reports now appearing indicate that at 
least a few of the companies in the heavy industries have done 
better than in 1928, and altogether there are signs of a better 
feeling in the stock markets. 


* * 7 


Cheap money is certainly having a beneficial effect upon the 
gilt-edged market, and the exceptionally low rates at which 
Treasury Bills have been obtainable have caused heavy purchases 
of British Government loans. Some of these purchases are of 
a speculative nature, for people feel that they are not running 
much risk in going in for stocks of this description, against which 
the banks will lend readily ; but if, as is generally anticipated, the 
bank rate goes yet lower, these purchases should turn out profit- 
able. The natural effect of cheap money is first to raise the 
price of gilt-edged securities, this being followed by a gradual 
appreciation of good industrial debentures, after which, if cheap 
money continues, the upward movement extends to preference 
shares, and ultimately to the better class of ordinary shares. 
Already there are indications of the rise reaching preference 
shares. 

* * * 


The preference share is a security that is worthy of study. 
Generally speaking, it is not a satisfactory investment, for it 
does not participate in the prosperity of a company, any surplus, 
after its fixed rate of dividend, going to the Ordinary shares. 
It does not enjoy the advantages of a debenture, as its dividend 
is payable only if profits permit, and in the event of the company 
getting into low water, it is of frequent occurrence—far too 
frequent of late years—for the holders of Preference shares to 
be asked to share the sacrifice in any writing off of lost capital 
that may be necessary. As the Stock Exchange wittily puts it, 
** The preference share is always at the funeral, but never at the 
marriage.” One would think that by this time these facts wouid 
have been grasped by the gencral body of investors, but that 
does not appear to be the case. Of course, some preference 


shares are covered many times over by the annual profits of the 
company, but in such cases they are quoted at prices which 
The 6 per cent. £1 Preference shares of 


make the yield low. 








John Barker and Co., the dividend on which is covered about 
twelve times, are quoted at 23s., at which the yield is £5 4s,, 
a mere fraction above that obtainable on municipal loans which 
are trustee securities. The 5 per cent. £1 Preference shares of 
Spratt’s Patent, the dividend on which is covered about 36 times, 
are quoted at 19s. 6d., at which the yield is about £5 2s. per cent, 
The margin of security in both cases is so great as to justify the 
high quotation, but the yields are less than one would expect to 
obtain on a first-class industrial debenture. The disadvantages 
referred to do not apply to participating preference shares, where 
the participation is of a reasonable nature based upon existing 
profit figures; and in cases where profits are liable to fluctuate 
to a considerable entent, this is certainly the form which preference 
shares should assume. 
* * * 


The shares of all companies connected with the picture-house 
industry have been under a cloud for a long time past, but the 
good opinion expressed in these notes of some of these shares 
is justified by the report of Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, 
Limited, which appeared on Tuesday, the net profit having risen 
from £366,890 to £434,833. This is after allowing for interest 
on the £1,270,804 of 6 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture stock 
which was issued during the year, and as that new capital has 
not yet had time to pull its weight, the prospects of the company 
are good. During the year two new theatres, the Regent, 
Bournemouth, and the Regent, Ipswich, were opened, and both 
are reported to be doing excellent business. The dividend on 
the Ordinary shares is maintained at 15 per cent., one-third of 
the discount and expenses of the Debenture issue (£45,034) is 
written off, £20,000 is placed to general reserve (making it 
£250,000) and £69,000 is carried to depreciation reserve, these 
allocations being an advance on last year. The carry forward is 
increased by £4,549 to the considerable figure of £110,482. All 
the shares of this company look attractive, particularly the 
74 per cent. Preferred Ordinary which are within sight of a 
further participation up to their maximum of 10 per cent. The 
present price of these shares is 18s. and next half-year’s dividend 
is due January Ist. An equally attractive share in this group 
is Associated Provincial Picture Houses Ordinary at about 20s. 
The dividend has been 10 per cent. for the last five years. The 
usual interim dividend of 4 per cent. was paid in January, so that 
maintenance of the full rate may be anticipated. 

A. Emit DAvIEs. 














Better than 
a Valet! 


With proper care, 
clothes look better and 
last longer and we can 
care for them even 
better than a good 
valet. For 6/6 we clean, 
press and generally 
rejuvenate a complete 
suit so that it looks 
like new. 





May We Send You One ? 


We would like to send you a 
copy of “Isn’t it True?” a 
little book about our Service 
which is rather different from 
an ordinary advertising booklet. 
May we send you one? 


Achille Serre i 


Head Office and Works: 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17. 


Branches and Agents almost everywhere. 
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